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sii impression, we apprehend, 
ing districts, 
properly appreciated in the 
metropolis. So far, at least, as 
the Builder is concerned, the 
idea can have, indeed, no founda- 
tion: of the works in our art, 
which during late years some of 
the northern towns have produced, 
the importance has been often recog- 
nised, and attention has been re- 
cently called to the locality referred 
to, as to its capabilities for influ- 
ence in the future. That the im- 
pression, however, exists, and that 
the Lancashire people, in particular, are 
“touchy” on the subject, we have had 
many opportunities for observing. Lately, as 
the world knows, a strong and well-grounded 
claim has been put forth by Manchester, to be 
considered as holding that there are pursuits of 
interest and value, which may not immediately 
appear connected with the production of “ twist” 
and calicoes, and the amassing of wealth. Not 
only in art, but in structural “and sanitary mat- 









ters allied to architecture and building, progress | 


has been made; whilst much has been done 
that would be useful in a comparison be- 
tween the north and the south, from which 
the rectification of the course on either side 
might be effected. Much is to be learned 
on both sides. Whilst it is essential in a 
national point of view, and importaut to the 
south to cultivate a better acquaintance with 
the manufacturing districts, it is equally the 
case that there is much that could be derived 
with advantage in the other direction. During 
a sojourn in Manchester, or perhaps more so in | 
the thickly-populated country which surrounds 
it, a stranger observant and unprejudiced, may 
discover many things that will excite alternately 
his surprise, or his admiration. 

Fresh from the experiences of London, one 
most remarkable feature of the district is the 
comparative ease of life of the 
classes.” In the metropolis, the working 
man finds every addition to his family a 
painful tax upon his labour and his endurance, 
and a sore trial to his 
matters of home comfort and provision of 
suitable employment for his sons and daughters. 


In some of the Lancashire towns, the case is | 


obviously different. In Ashton-under-Lyne, 


every member of a family seems to be re: adily | 


disposed of,—so that it is rather an advantage 
to have many children, as in the prosperous 


colonies ;—every family may have a house, and | 


the due complement of bed-rooms ; each one is 
well clothed and well fed ; and in the majority of 
cases, 
habitations, in spite of an unfavourable atmo- 
sphere, and various non-sanitary conditions, is 
very remarkable. Many of the houses are rented 
from the millowners—who, it is right to say, 
have a somewhat higher sense of their duties 
and interests in relation to those whom they 
employ, than has commonly been attributed to 


them—and many are owned by the people them- | 


selves. Towards the latter position of affairs, 


the building societies are said to have efficiently | 


contributed : these societies being, we are told, 
generally well managed as to the advances, 
without much professional assistance. 


But it is even more worthy of observation, | 


and more gratifying to notice, that the female 
sex is universally provided for: that great | 


still prevails in the manufactur- | 
that they are not | 


** operative | 


ingenuity in the) 


the cleanliness and the comfort of the | 


grade of society at least, i in these districts, com- 


here has led to the neglect of children, and, in 
some cases, even to their destruction by narcotics. 
On the other hand it has obviated consequences 
such as have followed from the condition in 
| London lately, as to the employment, and 
existing at this time. We ought, perhaps, to 
quote the evidence of Mr. Schofield, given 
in the course of the inquiry in November, f 
1856, before Mr. Ranger, preliminary to the 
a pplic: ition of the Public Health Act to the 
township of Dukinfield,* in which he attributes 
a “large amount of convulsive disease of a 
fatal character among children,” to “the fact 
that mothers go early in the morning to the 
mills, putting their children out to nurse, paying 
from 2s. 6d. to 4s. per week per child,” and 
adds that the practice is “ quite general.” 
But this sad condition of things must be 
altered by the dissemination of knowledge—not 
by the interdiction of female employment. It 
may, indeed, well appear that the girls who are 
employed in factories, should not be so with- 
drawn from domestic avocations as to become 
| disqualified for the management of a home; as 
it has appeared that the removal of children 
\from school at the early age at which their 
‘labour can be turned into money, is not de- 
| sirable. But, penetrated with the impression 
of the alternative in the deficiency of employ- 
| ment, such as we have alluded to, we must 





on the whole, 
majority of the women who are at work in 
weaving sheds and factories, have an appear- 
ance of health and comeliness which would 
imply no privations, and no laborious drudgery. 
There is no corresponding class in London. 
|The class striving for a miserable existence 
by the needle, is in a worse position than its 


workers in factories, both in every comfort of 
life, and every matter of appes arance—unless 
fashion of dress. At some of the factories at 
| Ashton, the employment of a considerable num- 
ber of married women, having families, becomes 
| indeed matter for regret. To the inquiry,— 
“What became of the children?” it was 
janswered that they were generally left in the 
‘eare of their grandmothers; a reply which 
itself might be taken as indicating the exist- 
ence of a better condition of the working 
classes than usually is found elsewhere. In 
;one of the mills, that of Messrs. Thomas 
| Mason and Sons, which is exceedingly well 
jmanaged by Mr. Hugh Mason, the employ- 
iment of mothers of families is, on the other 
| hand, discouraged ; whilst exertion is made, | 
/attention to the dwellings, and interest taken 
in the condition of the workpeople—shown 
by the donation of publications such as 
the “British Workman” and the “Cottage 
| Economist ’ 
social welfare. The usual wages of the women 
are ten or eleven shillings the week ; but some 
very good hands will receive thirteen shillings : 
better wages—the cost of a dwelling being con- 
sidered—we fear, than are to be got by the 
work of the needle in London.+ It must also 
be considered—taking the general rule—that 
such wages are those of one member of a 
family. 

Of course there are seasons of depression, 
when the mills work “ 4a/f-¢ime,” and when the 
earnings of a family may be dimini shed a pound 


He ‘The Sonal and Appendix (printed by Eyre and 
Spottiswoode), contain some valuable particulars,—espe- 
cially in the “Statement” and Mortuary Returns, ‘by 
Mr. A. Aspland, i 


+ The hours of work are from six o’clock to six o’clock, 
allowing one and a halt hour for meals, and ; giving up at 
two o'clock on Saturdays. The legislative ‘enactments 


provide as to time required for education in the case of | 
| children, 





problem, as we have ourselves regarded it, the | 
employment of women, seems to receive, in one | 


plete solution. Doubtless the market for labour | 


regard that which provides the employment as, | 
a favourable condition. The, 


corresponding class in Lancashire, or than the | 


’—to contribute to the moral and, 


a-week. A continuance of such circumstances, 
and time to spare, usually bring political 
agitators upon the scene,—some well-meaning, 
some who are in the right, and some who 


find in a particular exercise of industry their 


chief income and most genial oceupation. Then 
the righ/s of labour, and many other troublesome 
questions, are debated; and, if the commercial 
stagnation continues, great excitement may en- 
sue, and occasional riot. Short periods of half- 
time working, it is believed by persons who are 
familiar with the condition of the people, though 
not by us, need produce only a deprivation “of 
luxuries, or slight temporary inconvenience ; 
but they are felt by the shopkeepers. The 
chance of recurrence of these oceasions, how- 
ever, makes it very desirable to inculcate saving 
habits, and the provision of facilities for small 
investments. Such a period of depression has 
recently commenced. 

Nevertheless, as we observed, the condition 
of the Lancashire workpeople is one which con- 
trasts favourably with that of almost every class 
of artisans in London. In a parliamentary 
return, just issued, we find some “ industrial 
and pauper statistics of Lancashire Unions,” 
from which we can deduce that, in the 
area of the Liverpool Union, in which em- 
ployment in manufactures is small com- 
parison with that in other industrial occupations, 


the proportion of paupers to the population is 
| about one-twentieth part of the latter; whilst in 
Bolton, which may be considered a manufac- 


turing district, the proportion is about a twenty- 
eighth part; in Bury it is less than a twenty- 
seventh part ; in the unions of Barton-on-Irwell, 
Chorlton, Salford, Manchester, and en 
added together, it is a thirty-fourth part; and 
in Ashton it does not amount to even a sixty- 
second part. The depression which now exists 
is attributed to the recent scarcity and high 
price of cotton, and the present dearness of 
money. But, in a speech by Mr. J. R. Coulthart, 
late the mayor of the manor of Ashton, lately, he 
mentioned new factories which had been erected 
during the last twelve months, viz. Mr. Jonah 
Harrop’s, at Bardsley; Mr. George Taylor’s, 
at Leesfield; Mr. Peter Seville’s, at Rhodeshill ; 
Mr. James Adsheads, at Souracre ; Messrs. Tho- 
mas Nield and Sons’, at Coe’s Gardens; and 
Messrs Thomas Mellor and Sons’, at Sharp’s 
Shrubberies. Besides these, there had 
according to returns of the rate-collectors, four- 
teen new extensions of factories ; seventeen new 
warehouses, workshops, and sheds; one new 
gas-work, nine new shops, four new villa resi- 
dences, and 116 new cottages. The marriages had 
increased in an wnusually large ratio, and so had 
deposits in the savings-banks; whilst, although 
the whole rates had increased to 5s. 14. in the 
pound on the assessed property, they were still 
much below those of other places. 

The impression produced by a visit to this 
locality, and other portions of the manufacturing 
districts, after an absence of some years, is a 
very telling one. It is stated in Bradshaw’s 
lately published “ Guide to Manchester,” that 
there are within that city, without numbering 
some buildings in different parts of its suburbs, 
96 cotton-mills, 1 worsted-mil, 10 silk-mills, 
6 calico-printing works, besides a large number 
in the outskirts; 16 manufactories of small- 
wares, 35 dye-works, 11 hat-manufactories, 61 
establishments for the construction of ma- 
chinery, besides 55 foundries ; 4 lead-works, 
paper-works, 52 saw-mills, 12 corn-mills, and 
1,214 works or factories designated “ miscel- 
laneous.” The aggregate power of the steam- 
engines is said to exceed that of 12,000 horses, 
and the goods produced are stored in 1,748 
warehouses. In the town of Stockport, there 
are said to be forty-nine mills, usually giving 
employment to more than 16,000 workpeople. 
The establishments enumerated as belonging to 


been, 


\two of the towns, however, form a small pro- 
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portion of those which are attendant upon the 
staple trade of the district. Oldham, Roch- 
dale, Preston, Wigan, and many other populous 
places in Lancashire, besides towns in York- 
shire, would have to be taken into account, in 
statistics; and the importance of that part of 
the kingdom in any view of national prosperity, 
or of progress in science, or art, would still be 


left inadequately expressed. In 1785, the im-| might be realised with the aid of art. 


ort of American cotton into Liverpool was 
ive bags; in 1787, it was 10S bags; and in 
1856, it was 1,714,201 bags. 
and-a-half millions of our fellow-subjects, or | 
one-eighth of the population of the United | 
Kingdom, dependent for subsistence upon the 
cotton ele semi We thus sce the reason 
of the interest which is taken in the discoveries 
of Dr. Livingston : the supply of cotton is the 
supply of food. It is found profitable to con- | 
vey the raw material to considerab!e distances, | 
where labour is comparatively cheap, rather) 
than to convert it into thread and cloth within 
the chief town: and it is one of the remarkable 
characteristics of the district, that many of the | 


é According to | friends excel. 
Mr. T. Bazley, there are not fewer than three-; have become vulgarized, in the perception of 


| scription, as are also the most beautiful locaiities 
/on the other side of Manchester, which we have 
also alluded to. In such cases, the factory— 
| having sometimes an adjacent residence—com- 
| bines with the scenery to make a pleasing 
picture. And in other cases, some attention to 
‘the grouping in plan, and to the prominence of 
‘the angles and the entrance-way, shows what 
|. The chimney-shafts form a branch of prac- 
‘tical architecture in which our Lancashire 
However these erections may 


many persons, from their number, and the 
deleterious and opaque mass which some of 





them emit, they are in numerous instances 
beautiful objects,—not less so than the Egyp- 
tian obelisk. ‘lhey are usually octagonal in | 
plan, rising directly from the ground with. 
rapidly-diminishing sides, and are terminated by | 
a neck-mouldivg and cornice ; and what is re- | 
quired in them for the due effect, is a somewhat 
better character about the base, and careful 
proportion in the details at the summit. The, 
construction and the materials are generally, as 


factories are situated in no close vicinity to they are required to be, of the first order. 
railroad stations, and are even placed on steep) As regards the dimensions of mills, and 
acclivities, where the difficulty of cartage must the quantity of machinery they contain, the 
be great. Manchester itself seems tending to facts are marvellous. Take that of Mr. Wood, 
become more and more a busy place of exchange, ‘at Glossop,—a connected series of buildings, 
and the general capital and mart for the popu-| extended from time to time, which must now 
lation in the manufacturing towns which sur- reach to a length equal to that of Waterloo- 
round it. Liverpool is the port of the district. bridge. A further addition is being made to 
Manchester has now gained the chief charac- it. Amongst the machinery are 2,854 looms; 
teristics of a metropolis, and truly, in many | and the engine power is that of 528 horses. 
respects, the management of its municipal | Referring to Glossop, the cleanliness of the town, 
affairs contrasts with that which prevails in| with the well-built and tidy appearance of the 
London, to the disadvantage of the latter. Rail- | houses of the workpeople, again form matter for 
roads of course form the veins and pulsation of remark, accustomed as we are to notice the 
the district; and, not to mention the Man- dwellings of a very different character in other 
chester and Liverpool line, many of the achieve- | parts of the kingdo 2, where houses are built 
ments, financial and structural, by which the * grasping speculators, or are rented of middle- 
country has reaped the benefit in a new mode men landlords. Stone is the general material. | 
of conveyance, date their accomplishment from At Mottram, in Longdendale, a similar character, 
the requirements of the cotton manufacture. though ina somewhat less degree, prevails. The 
The factories in the district are seen on all church here, which is of late date, was partly 
sides: their numbers and their dimensions restored a short time since, under the direction 
fill the mind with wonder at the immensity of the late John E. Gregan, of Manchester. 
of the interests which have accumulated. A | From the lofty eminence on which the building 
visit to the city of Manchester gives a stands, the view is of surpassing beauty.* Not 
very limited notion of the circumstances which far off is the Dinuting Viaduct of the Sheffield 
we refer to. Looking out from some of line. The effects produced by the proportions 
the railways, or lines of road, the factories, of its stone piers, and the shadows which they 
with their lofty chimneys, seem to absorb the east across the vale, when the sun is low down, 
field of view; and the stranger hardly detects are worth seeing. The superstructure is of 
the houses required for the large number timber, with arches of bent plank, in thicknesses. 
of workpeople that have to be accommodated. All along the same line, the scenery is of wild 
This effect results as well from the smallness of and beautiful character; and at Broadbottom, 
the houses as from the dimensions of the fac- in Cheshire, from the viaduct where the recent 
tories. The former are built with better re- accident happened, the view of the vale, far 
gard for the occupation of a family than are | beneath, is remarkable. But, perhaps the most 
the houses of London,— where, from very interesting scenery is found beyond Mossley in 
different reasons, it is difficult at first to see | Saddleworth, where the road passes at a great 
where the poor or the industrious classes live. elevation, and discloses at frequent distances 
The effect referred to is, perhaps, most remark- new prospects of hills and long-extending 
able at Stockport,—or along the branch of the valleys, from which, with all the beauty of. 
Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Rail-! nature, the industrial element, is never absent. 
way, that connects Ashton, Dukinfield, and The picturesque features of the locality, how- 
Guide Bridge,—especially in the dusk of evening, ever, are little known, even in Manchester. 
or at the time when the thousands of windows, In the more populous parts of the manufac- | 
are brilliant with light. Factories, however, turing district, which rank as towns, there is a_ 
are seen not only about the towns, but amidst sad obstacle to the effect of all architectural or 
the hills and vales of Saddleworth, Longden- natural beauty. The smoke-nuisance prevails to 
dale,and Glossop,—amidst scenery as enchanting an extent which must be beyond the conception | 
and grand as any in England ; along the line of of any inhabitant of London. It seems to be 
the Kast Lancashire Railway; and, indeed, in due not to mere number of houses, as with us, 
every direction far and wide. In the towns, and not even to the factory chimneys; for, 
where brick is used, it cannot be said that the much attention seems to be now given to the 
proportions and character of the buildings are prevention of excessive smoke from these last. 
what they might be. Professional architects do [t is due, apparently, to some distinguishing 
not seem to be usually employed; and the character of the area about Manchester, in, 
general uniformity of the many stories and the atmospheric conditions—which seem to | 
numerous window openings, and the common operate me | 

absence of all cornice, or other decoration, are ever element of nuisance may exist. 
unfavourable to the effect. We do noi think eauses of the quantity of rain in the dis- 
this character is rendered necessary, even by the trict may have some relation to it. A paper 
requirements of uniformity iz the iron-founder’s by Dr. Angus Smith, in the “Memoirs of | 
work, or ample area of window opeuing. In the Literary and Philosophical Society od 


: Ae | 
yeating down and intensifying what- | 
The | 


| 


stone districts the effect is vetter; but, proba- | 
bly, chiefly so, from that association with! * In the churchyard are some curious epitaphs, 
natural scenery which has heretofore been a | ‘e™ ioe ee er —_ 

eee ° Bree: E res ° e was much re : 
subject of inquiry in these pages. The dis- | While heveon sorth he Grow 44s breath, 
tricts to which we have referred, about the And greatly lamented 
junction of the counties of Lancashire, York- 





One of 


Both before and after death ;” | 


Shire, Cheshire, and Derbyshire, are of this de-| — aapetereuens” commemorating the virtues of 





very little smoke. 
-gencral use: but to this form it has lately been 


‘rooms, though they seem made to open,’ 


Manchester,” would, we believe, be found 
giving information on the subject. It is 
said everywhere, as a subject o congratula- 
tion, that the smokiness of the town is greatly 
diminished ; the corporation have at least the 
power to interfere, and have, perhaps, used it to 
some effect. Looking at the majority of the chim- 
neys, opaque smoke—whatever other noxious 
exhalation there may be—is certainly not observ- 
able generally and for long periods : yet the atmo- 
sphere itself seems offensive as ever,—charged 
with “ blacks,” and beclouding to the vision as 
to all architectural beauty. ‘The basins on the 
Infirmary area are covered with a thick scum of 
soot, far worse than we have ever seen in 
Trafalgar-square. The particles of cotton which 
are floating in the air are also a source of annoy- 
ance. At many of the principal factories, 
mechanical contrivances to assist the consump- 
tion of the smoke, have fallen into disuse ; and, 
beyond the now well-known construction of the 
fire-place, and the provision of air-holes about 
the furnace-door, and of a chamber within the 
latter, to allow the air to be warmed before ad- 
mission, dependence is placed only upon the 
manner of feeding with coal, and upon the pro- 
vision of boilers of ample number, and steam- 
productiveness. An attentive fireman need make 
The two-flued boiler is in 


objected, that, from the flues being low down, 
the resistance to the expansion is unequal over 
the area of the ends; and other inconve- 
niences tending to danger are discovered. The 
smokiness, however, remains the blot on the 
face of Manchester. The exertion of all her 
energy in practical science, should be brought to 
investigate the true causes and means of pre- 
vention of what must for the present, render the 
appearance of the city distasteful in the eyes of 
strangers, and quite negative the merit of many 
of her best works in architectural art. . 

One subject which has still to be attended to 
in the district, is that of ventilation of the fac- 
tories. Mr. R. Wood, in the course of the 
inquiry at Dukinfield, already adverted to, stated 
that he “knows of no mill ventilated at all. 
There are windows ; they are made to open, but 
are kept closed. There are no means taken to 
change the air of these rooms. The temperature 
is often over 90 degrees.” The results from such 
circumstances must of course tend to ill-health 
in the work-people, and adversely to the favour- 
able conditions which we have remarked upon. 
Much might be effected simply by providing 
ventilation to the gas-burners, which are, as now 
arranged, really the chief occasion of injury. 
In most of the public rooms in Manchester, 
indeed, this point is particularly attended to: 
no similar care is taken in places of resort in 
the metropolis. Mr. Ranger well remarks on 
the necessity of “attention to the fact, that it 
is not sufficient that persons be aware of the 
causes which tend to impair vitality; but that 
individuals having authority over others, should 
be impressed with a knowledge of the fact, that 
by their care or negligence, the sanitary condi- 
tion of those under them may be improved ov 
injured :” whilst, however, the neglect of 
attention to the admission and change of air, in 
the case of our dwelling-houses, “is generally 
attributable to ourselves alone,” in manufac- 
tories the case is very different; “in these, 
both temperature and atmosphere are under the 
control of the overseer, not the workmen, and 
the latter must be content to inhale the air, 
however vitiated it may be, which the former 
admits for his breathing.” As to most of the 
houses in Dukinfield,—a place which, we fear, 
must be taken as an example of what occurs 
elsewhere,—he states that most of the windows 


he has seen “‘are sufficiently large, but those of 


the ground-floor are, as a general rule, not even 
made to open, whilst those to the sleeping- 
” he 
has found “universally closed.” “In street 
after street, and court after court,” he has 
“looked in vain for an open window.” We can 
testify to the correctness of this representation, if 
applied to the dwellings of the upper classes, 
where the now general use of gas—and unven- 
tilated,—and the practice of keeping up exces- 
sive heat of rooms by large fires, tend to the 
injury of the health of the inhabitants, The 
condition of public places and private houses 
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which prevails in London in this respect, is in 
Manchester reversed. The difficulty of com- 
bining the mechanical contrivances for conduc- 
tion, with ornamental character, has not been 
overcome in all cases; but in many cases 
in Manchester, the lighting, by rose lights in 
the ceiling, is managed with considerable skill, 
and we should think with economy, and becomes 
an important aid to the effect of interiors. 

The large lamp-pillars at the principal open 
spacings and crossings in the city, are anything 
but favourable specimens of the taste of the 
district. We may mention one at the end of 
Mosley-street, near the Infirmary. There is 
still existent, a very curious propensity to select 
the ugly form, where two patterns of opposite 
characters are offered. The point deserves a 
little investigation from “ deep thinkers,’ meta- 
physicians, and psychologists. In a certain 
district, where two specimen patterns, costing 
each the same sum, were sent for selection—one 
being of rather superior character,—the prefer- 


ence for the general order was given to the} 


lamp-post of the unsightly form. 

Let it not be supposed,—it surely will 
not by any of our ordinary readers,—that 
a regard in every district for the tasteful 
appearance of the prominent objects, is unim- 
portant. Every work of art—every beautiful 
thing in nature—goes to elevate the character 
of the people,—to render them happier and 
better, and more worthy members of the social 
fabric. We care not now to mark the incidence 
and course, and give the rationale of the in- 
fluence : we have before this, attempted to do 
so, and are prepared, on some other occasion, to 
offer reasons why the beautiful must ever tend 
to higher benefit than mere temporary emotion. 
Claiming none of the extraordinary results 
hoped for from the particular works which 
formed the Exhibition of Art-Treasures—re- 
sults on a class lowest in the intellectual scale— 
we yet believe that the subject is worth pur- 
suing, especially by the employers of labour and 
the educated residents of the manufacturing 
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districts. People are not aware of the develop- | 


ment which is necessary to the simple use of 
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the organs of sight: men do not necessarily see | 


everything that is before them. We are here 
leaving the intellectual aspect of the question 
mainly out of consideration. Healthful occu- 
pation for the eye and mind, however, must be 
provided. How great is the sum of this which 
even yet has to be furnished in many localities 
in the districts under notice! The new supply 
required has not kept pace with the deteriora- 


tion that has been going on, in the absorption | 


and extinguishment of nature’s beauty,—by the 
growth of building-area, and the accumulation 
of soot and suffusion of smoke. To all these 
points, then, let attention be given. Oh! men 
of Lancashire! for the same reasons that you 


provide the intellectual food by cheap literature, 


free libraries,—albeit for a class by whom you 
expect not to be appreciated the higher flights 
of poetry or reasouings of philosophy,—recog- 
nise the fact that the aliment requires equally 
to be supplied,—though in several forms, for 
different powers of digestion: but, go on pro- 
viding it Sands amid any discouragement, and 
sedulously remove every obstacle to the percep- 
tion or use of what is offered. The cultivation 


of such latent powers—the spread of such | 


education—the provision of such beautiful ob- 
jects—will render the relations of employers 


and employed, easy and pleasurable ones, and | 


make impossible those social outbreaks which, 


from time to time, occur, and produce terror | 
and alarm. Such provisions will do something | 


towards extinguishing the vice of drunkenness, 
still too obviously prevalent in Lancashire, and 
which is the result, we believe, chiefly of the 
recuum im \ 


fill, Says Cowley :— 
** Ah! wretched and too solitary he 
Who loves not his own company ! 
He'll feel the weight of’t, many a day, 
Unless he call in sin, or vanity, 
To help to bear’t away.” 

Let it be understood that we are throughout 
referring, not to Manchester merely, but to the 
manufacturing districts of England. In Man- 
chester what has now been done, calls for 
warmest commendation ; but more is needed—at 


the mind, that intellectual food | 
and harmless pleasurable excitement could | 


least in the adjacent districts. 
wealth realised by employers of labour, it is on 
every ground to be hoped, is such as will advance 
ithe general intellectual and moral standard, and 
the condition of those about them. And it is 
| equally to be hoped that the operative class are 
‘mindful of the singular advantages they possess. 

Considering the known facts in the pros- 
perity which mainly there has been during 
sixty or seventy years, we have been anxious 


to learn how the duties referred to had been | 
performed. After a tea-party of the Ashton | 
‘and Dukinfield Mechanics’ Institution, on the | 


The use of the! 


the towns in the neighbourhood of Manchester 
against which the jest may happen to tell the 
most. In no part of the country has the influ- 
ence of the female character and society been 
more apparent in a beneficial direction. In 
Manchester certainly it has done much to 
remove many of the habits current in society— 
which were possibly not seen and admitted 
by residents, but were once noticeable by 
strangers. 
Much, however, remains to be effected in 
extension of the course, in relation to art, sani- 
tary science, and education, on which Manchester 


5th of November, at the Town-hall, the Mayor) has entered: the people of the town may be 
and your noble deeds in the establishment of |in the chair, and when prizes were distributed, | warmly congratulated on the possession of insti- 


complaint was made, that though the support to | 


| the institution had largely increased amongst the 


| working clas »s, many of the employers had | 
| social advancement. 


| withdrawn their countenance from it. 
| Portions of the gains are spent in the erection | 
| of large residences, in costly entertainments, and | 
in sumptuous furniture: often the wealth goes on 
expanding and accumulating in the erection of | 
new factories, or further extensions. One| 
wealthy person, in pure want of objects, left his | 
money—amounting to more than a quarter of a 
i'million—towards the payment of the national 
debt. Many of thenumber, however, aremuniticent 
| patrons of art, or assiduous supporters of edu- 
cational and benevolent movements. One cotton- 
spinner, indeed, the employer of a large number 
‘of workpeople, and who is just now building | 
for himself a house which, we suppose, from a 
distant view of it, may cost such a sum as 
10,0002. was lately heard to complain that his 
son was getting too much education at the 
|superior school at which he had been placed; 
and that he must remove him before he, the 
son, had acquired tastes of a literary, or other- 
wise objectionable character. So that the very 
acquirements which are the safeguard of many | 
a man from debasing courses are, according to | 
this authority, to be shunned and tabooed. But | 
these are exceptional cases: they are matters of 
history and anecdote, handed about in all good | 
humour, and laid to the door of one or other of | 


| 





tutions which we have not, and might be proud 
of, in London, and on the disposition which there 
is to forward every object of educational and 
Can we be wrong in ex- 
pecting further results from the progress which 
is commenced ? 





THE HERALDS OF THE ELECTRIC 
TELEGRAPH. 

ROADS, SIGNALS, AND NEWS. 
Now that a letter of goodly size can be conveyed 
from ‘‘Land’s-end” to “John O’Groat’s” with 
extraordinary swiftness, and at the cost of only one 
peuny, we can scarcely understand how the people of 
former days managed to get forward with the imper- 
fect conveyances which they could then con 

From the most ancient times the rapid convey ance 
of intelligence seems to have been an important con- 
sideration. In the sacred writings we find the expres- 
sion “ swift as a post” used, to give an idea of great 
rapidity: slow, however, in comparison with the 


OLD “ posts,” 


mand, 


| present were those posts, and it is curious to reflect 


that centuries passed over—notwithstanding the evi- 
dent wish for improvement—without any material 
difference in the method of conveying information to 
and from places at a distance. For many ages the 
swift postman pr ceeded on foot or on horseback, 
and express indeed must have been the business which 
caused the risk of crossing the roadless tracks. 

In the days of Joseph, we find that Jacob, bis 
father, heard truly that there was corn in Egypt, and 
sent the brethren iz search of it to a considerable dis- 
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tance. The joyful news of corn must have p ssed | varied import has been borne by these missionaries 
orally from neighbourhood to neighbourhood until it | of progress. ; ; ; 
reaclied the ears of the patriarch. It seems tolerably | In addition to these, the wandering minstrels did 
certain tht, in arranging the late outbreak in India, a good service by their rounds of visits— by making 
cake was used as the medium of communication, In, distant people acquainted, and drawing them mentally 
the civilized nations of ancient times a somewhat | closer together. 
similar method of eonveyiug news was no doubt prac-| In ancient times the state of the roads prevented 
tised. In stances “the post” carried bis | any other means of conveyance for merchandise than 
messave rudely ext on stones. At other times the, mules and pack-horses: however, a3 roads improved, | 
letter was written on some frailer material, and at| rude waggons and other carriages came gradually 
others the communication was verbally given to a into use, and something like a regular traflic began 
messenger, he being entrusted at the same time with | to be formed. It is curious now to glance back to 
a seal, ring, or other object which might be recognized | those days when a journey of from twelve to fifteen 
by the parties. In the Roman times letter-writing miles was a matter not to be undertaken with im- 
became svimewhat common, and that great people, by | punity. As time passed on, the holding of the Court | 
ther road-inaking and improvements ia navigation, and assembling of Parliament in different cities did | 
set the world a good example by opening a compara- much to improve the highways. These movements | 
tively ready means of communication between nations. | of royalty were important affairs, the long cavalcades 
To pass to more recent times, the messengers of kings | of horse and foot-men, presenting the appearance | 
and nobles began to be considered sacred avd impor- | of a considerable army. In old manuscripts, the | 
taut personages, and, sheltered by their office, they were | particulars given of the extensive provisious required 
free to pass through hostile armies and troubled lands. | for the feeding of those large bodies contrast curiously | 
The uecessity forthe privileges of accredited heralds | with the simple arrangements required by her Majesty | 
is evident when we cousider even the state of this | during her progress from London to the Highlands of 
country thirteen er fourteen hundred years ago, when | Sevtland. The barons and the dignitaries of the! 
the land of England was divided into numerous king- | church also moved from their districts with long trains , 
doms, which from time to time were fiercely arrayed | of followers; and in course of time the majority of 
against each other. | English people would begin to know that such places | 
The making of roads and the facilitating of transit | as Newcastle, York, and Canterbury existed. Then 
were the chief means of stopping these sanguinary | swift posts, some on foot and others on horsebeck, | 
contests. In like mauner the progress of civilization | became more common, and the fricndly missives of | 
rather than weapons of warfare effected the uvion of | that time were exudorsed with instructions to the | 
Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. 
The Pharos at Dover, although showing alterations, Stage-wagyons began to be familiar objects on the | 
mace at various periods, still metains such distinctive | roads, and suggested the staxe-coach—the next step | 
evidence of i's original features that we may consider towards the rapid locomotive post. Stowe says, 
it the most ancient architestemall signal existing in| “that the first stage-coach started from London 
England. In other places along the coast (Tyne-| from the Cock bun, situated not for from 
mouth, for instance) there were im all probability | Westminster Abbey.” Those stage-coaches, which 
similar warnings to mariners raised; but these seem | were, mo doubt, the wonder and pride of that age, 
to have disuppeared. After time departure of the | were humbering and unwieldly conveyances ; and they 
Romans, fortresses aod castles imcreased im number, | improved but wery slowly from the time of Stowe to | 
and formed centres to which the dorces of a district | the beginning of the reign of George II]. We have | 
might be collected by the few@all superiens, and this | just mow before ms a print of one of these old 
was effectcd by meaus of various iguals. On timesof | maileswhich present as great a contrast with the 
pesce the friendly beacon blazed upou the battlements | famous coaches whieh were once on the Dover and 
to show where tle retainers and wandercrs might fiud other roads, as does George Stephenson's first loco- 
shelter. Sir Walter Scott, in “ Peveril of the Peak,” , motive with the compact engines now in use. Of the | 
refers to this custom, and mentions that on the death | old-fashioned stage-coaches, the “ basket,” a wicker- | 
of the baron the light was put out until after his | work projection, behind, which afforded accommoda- 
funeral: a varied fire would cal the neighbourhood to tion to about half a dozen persons, was an important 
arms. In some cases a cross painted red by day, or feature. Each improvement in the roads and the) 
one of fire by night, was speedily borne through the | vehicles united the people of the various parts of the 
district as a signal for rising, and in other instances pation more closely together. Canals and increased 
the red cross was fixed in the market-places for a/ strength of our shipping also tended to promote more | 
similar purpose. Many rare pictures must have frequest and rapid communication, the rate of 
occurred in those old times when the fiery cross | speedy travelling on the canals being about as great 
reached the towns and villages, and the strong men as that which could have been achieved during the 
swiftly armed, and departed from the groups of the royal progresses above alluded to. 
aged, women, and children. | In the improvements of more recent times it is im- | 
In addition to the castle signals of the olden time, | possible to over-estimate the services of the Mac! 
there were those which hospitalers displayed from the Adsms, under whose skilful management the public | 
churches and religious establishmeuts. In Durham | roads were greatly improved: our royal mails began 
Cathedral the sanctuary knocker at the chief entrance | to be enabled to keep up a rate of ten miles an 
is curiously hollowed, and has evidently been intended hour throughout the chief districts of England, and | 
for the reception of lights. The effect of this grim every one wondered at the “swiftness of the post.” 
face, with glimmering rays from eyes and mouth at | While this extraordinary progress was going forward, 
night-time, must have been very hideous, though re- a system of communication, by telegraphs and other | 
assuring to the culprit. A cast of this curious relic | signel-givers, had come ivto use : 
may be seen in the Architectural Museum, at | news around the coast, from the Nore to the Ad- 
Brompton. | miralty, quick as sight; but the particulors of this 
In places along the coast, in the most unsheltered | introduction, the formation of the system of the Post- 
spots, religious men established themselves in rude | office, ond some other advances, may afford matter for | 


| 


some 1 


messengers to “run, rau ; for your lives run.” 


““ 


we even convey | 


hermitages, having for a chief object the succour of the | another paper. | 
shipwrecked. | SSeememeesy | 

St. Cuthbert, centuries ago, pleced himsclf on | 
the island of Lindisfarne, and afterwards removed 
to the more solitary Farne Island. Wandering in | 
these and sinilar places, it is not difficult to picture | 





— | 


ART IN ARCHITECTURE. 
(A DIALOGUE.) 


Dramatis Persone. 


the mouks, by some primitive beacon-lights, on the | Aristides.,.... A distinguished Professor. | 
steep cliffs overlooking the raging storm. In many | Timmins An Amateur 
lustunces the hermit’s ell gave place to a building, | Rufskinius ... A great Critic 
which often, when blazing with light at Christmas time | Donaldo .... Another Professor 


and other festivals, ofered a welcome sight to weary | 


. Scotonius 
sa lors. 


A sueccssful Gothicist. 
-- - : - Garblentum .. A Disciple of Rufskinius. 
> oh are Ee ‘CA © . * * 
_ Ve ought perbaps to have noticed the mountain | Archimedes... Au Engineer. 
siguals as the most ancient. ‘his description of}  ,, If by t ! t tl forming to rul | 
b sacon-lizt Ae c . eh tee ee é »y correctness be mean ié@ contorming to rules 
mee ; 1 lig . ha been a favourite subject ‘Ot the purely arbitrary, correctness may be another name for 
poets; and dire must have been the confusion when | dulness and stupidity.” — Macaulay, 
these harbingers of strife and death were lighted upon 
the bills. Campbell sings,— 
** Why flames yon far summit ? 

W hy shoot to the biast 

Those embers like stars 

To the firmament east ?” 
Sir Walter Scotw’s gathering of the clans is too familiar 
to readers to require repetition. 

In addition to these means of communication, as 
trade, roads, and civilization increased, the merchants 
and chapmen who visited the fairs, which began to be 
held in all parts of the country, add 
of spreadiug information ; 


Avistides.—If you had said a correct taste and 
judgment are necessary for the perfect realization of | 
beauty by the architect, 1 could not have dissented ; | 
but to require a young architect to be possessed of a | 
perfect taste before he begins to design, is simply | 
absurd. He must first make himself acquainted with 
the principles of art; and by practice learn to appre- | 
ciate them. No one who has not exercised thought | 
himself can feel the merit of origin lity, for he knows | 
not how difficult it is to produce, and if he takes his 


,it can summon up consistent imazes, 


taste 


| the difficulties which have to be surmounted. 


hour, but perfect taste only comes by years of expe- 
rience and practice. 

Timmins.—-What you advance in explanation of 
the difficulty of acquiring a correct taste, seems cer- 
tainly at first sight to have much troth in it; but 
permit me to call your attention to the fact that a 
persou may possess correct taste, and not bee ‘pable 
of inventing any combinations of beauty. 

Aristides.—True; a person of some taste may not 
be capable of putting on paper a single new idea, or 
even of conceiving an origiuality in imagination; bat 
that is a merely negative taste. To acquire a positive 
taste, which is the one the architect requires, it is not 
sufficient for him to compare exampl:s: he must 
practise design. A knowledge sufficieut for a small 
critic may be obtained by comparing examples; but 
the creative power must have repeated tri-ls before 
To put to- 
gether those images requires judgment; avd the pro- 
cess of forming a taste before practising design is 
more likely to bias the judgment than correct ‘t; for 
becoming prepossessed in favour of some one peculi- 
arity, he will insensibly draw his images from that 
source, and become, if not a copyist, yet certainly not 
an original thinker. 

Timmins. —Then am I to understand that you do 
not consider it impossible, but inexpedient, to give au 
architect correctness of taste, before wllowing him to 
design, by reason of the length of time it would take 
him to acquire it ? 

Aristides.—Ccrtainly not. 
improved; but 


He can only have his 
between improvement and 


| correctoess there is a wide margin. It takes a lifetime 


of practice to acquire a correct taste ; and though by 


| mere study and comparison he may approach nearer 
| to correctness, he will never arrive at it till he has 


practised design. He will then gradually possess 
himself of such an intimate knowledge of the relation 
of parts tothe general effect, as only trial and experi- 
ment can give. While he is exercising his imagination 


| and invention, he will be improving in man:pulative 


dexterity. There are also so mimy points to be con- 
sidered in architecture, especia'ly connected with 
utility and construction, all of which are necessary 
for the formation of correct taste, that it is iaypossible 
to arrive at it in tolerable periection without going 
through a process of desigo. 

Timmins.—\ fear you have as yet the best of the 
argument; but you are a professional man,—I am 
only an amateur. Are you, however, quite sure that 
prejudice against the would-be critics has vot some 
connection with your opinions? And, on second 
thought, I almost think you misunders' ood ny mean- 
ing when I said an architect should first be possessed 
of correct taste ; fur I only intended that he should be 
taught from what souree it would be be-t for him to 
draw his ideas; whether from the pure Greet, th 
Gothic, or the Italian; or should the rules of correct 


i taste allow him to choose from any style, to kuow 


what examples he should try to imate, or wha’ 
forms are the most beautiful. 

Rufskinius.— Italian Gothic is the style that shoul 
be chosen for a groundwork ; none other is so fitted 
for sculpturesque treatment. 

Donaldo.— Nay ; Greek art is the most perfect ; the 
mind should first be imbued with a love of the most 
perfect of styles. 

Scotonius.—1 disagree with both of you. Four- 
teenth-century Gothic should be chosen as the porn! 
de départ. Revive Classic art,—what will be the 
effect ? A resurrection of the dry bones of antiquity, 
without one spark of vitality. Gothic art is the only 


| one that reflects, even at this day, the living senti- 


ments of the homely English mind. 

Aristides. —Not so fast, gentlemen; not so fast. 
What you propose to do is to prjudice the mind in 
favour of that style of art which best reflects the 
predominant sentiments or idiosyneracies of your own 
brains. (Warming.) Of professional prejudice, | 
think I have as little as most men. Criticism 
often is not taste, but the art of finding fault. It ts 
an easy thing to say, I don’t like this picture, or I 
prefer that ; but before a man can become on “ autho- 
rity,” he must be initiated into the mysteries of com- 
position, and must have a practical acquaintance with 
It is 
quite possible for a person so to cultivate his percep- 
tion of the beautiful by comparison and analysis, 2s 
to be capible of selecting the good from the bad in 


| general effect; but in matters of detail he will be 


ignorant, and be liable to fall into theoretical errors, 
which a few mouths’ practice with the pencil would 
have served to show the fallacy of. Far be it from 
me to deprecate the utility of even amateur criticism. 
There are often suggestions thrown out which are of 
great value to practical men, and serve to keep them 
in the right track, for being more free from technical 
prejudices than we are, they can often look at the 
suiject through a less ecntracted medium. ‘That }5 


ed to the meaiis | taste at second-hand his miad will become a dead flat. | the province of amateur criticism, but no one would 
aud many a message of He may be taught taste to serve the fashion of the | be guilty of trying to make a critic in order to make 
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a painter, for he would be as far off being a painter 
after attaining to critical knowledge, as he was before 
he began. (Dogmatically.) No, depend upon it, you 
only prejudice the mind when you attempt to make a 
man of taste before you allow the young mind to exer- 
cise its own invention. 

Archimedes.—Siv, taste is all stuff: what we waut 
is, good, cheap, utilitarian architecture, and good 
work, both of which are, I am ashamed to say, now 
very scarce. 

Garblentum (sternly).—Sir, we want politeness it 
architecture as well as in speech. I would recommend 
you to read my treatise on the principles of design in 
architecture, and give up all your five-per-cent. 
notions, 

Aristides (abstractedly)—Politeness! Yes, true : 
but it is rather an affected phrase: what a pity it is 
there is so much of the advertising spirit shown in 
architectural criticisms. 

Donaldo.—lt is certainly very amusing when one 
thinks of the number of books which have been written 
to set up a standard of taste, for all to measure by. 
Even Hogarth was foolish enough to write a book, 
the professed object of which was to enable everybody 
to agree in matters of taste. I think we are quite as 
far from agreeing now as ever we were; and I hope, 
Aristides, that you are not going to fell into Hogarth’s 
error, by attempting to point out how we may agree. 

Aristides.— Certainly not! nor yet Burke’s, whose 
great fault lay in not defining the meaning of the 
term beauty; for he evidently thought only of one | 
kind, when he said that smoothness and smallness | 
were essentixl to it. That is a specimen of the 
vagaries people are led into when they study an art 
in theory only. Read “ Oerstead’s Soul in Natare,” 
and there you will get so out of your depth in econ- 
sidering the origin of beauty, that it will be a miracle 
if your tastes are not swamped for ever. 

Timmins.—Let us return to our first topic: what 
has led you to form so strong an opinion ogainst 
cultivating and training a pupil’s taste, before per- 
mitting him to design? 

Aristides —Who is to judge for him? who is to 
show him what is correct taste, aud what is incorrect 
taste? It is in a great measure au arbitrary distine- 
tion. As many a sceptic says, it is what I prefer, 
not what you prefer. All that can be done is to put 
what are universally considered to be good examples 
of the varicus styles before him: let him copy them, 
and when he has made himself acquainted with their 
various characters and lines of expression, let him 
design in each style: he will then, if he possess the 
proper geuius, discover the key-note of each style ; or 
else he will, from the prevailing sentiment of bis 
mind, take a partiality for one style above the 
others: let him practise that style; it is better that 
he should design well in one style than badly in all! 
But above all things impress upon his mind the neces- 
sity of thiuking for himself, and not copying all the 
minute peculiarities of the style he adopts, with the 
fervour of an archeologist, a method too much in 
vogue at the present time. He should be taught to 
eel that art is a living essence, not a dead reality. 


Timmins.—Then you are of opinion that the posses- 
sion of correct taste is not incompatible with a wide 
divergence of opinion aud preferences ? 

Aristides.— You express my views exactly: and to 
illustrate my meaning, there are now present several 
of my distinguished friends, each able in the walk of 
art he has sketched out for himself. It would cer- 
tainly ill become me to say Ru‘skinius is a man of 
correct taste, therefore Donaldo is not, or vice versd. | 
No, gentlemen, you are all men of taste. Though 
you may differ in opinion as to the style best fitted 
for our adoption, or even in the character of the 
beauty you each worship. 

Timmins.— You are of opinion then that a design 
is in good taste if the style chosen is fitted for the 
purpose, and the several parts unite in a consistent 
manner, forming a pleasing ensemdle ,; or otherwise, 
as you express it, if the key-note of the style has been 
struck ? 

Aristides.—Yes. That is the usual meaning ; and 
totally irrespective of originality, which, at the same 
time, should be our aim. ‘“ Correct taste”’ has, after 
all, been a very insipid young lady, and twin sister to 
Purity, the fear of whose rebuke has deprived of 
energy many an ardent mind, which, with proper ex- 
ercise, would have developed much freshness of 
thought. We must, for the future, try and brush a 
little of their prudery out of these young ladirs ; in- 
deed, I see signs of improvement already, for our 
young gentlemen, neglecting to pay them the atten- 
tion they have hitherto demanded, they will, to pre- 
vent themselves being forsaken, become more moderate 
in their demands, 


Timmins.— My mind begins to open as to the mean- | 
ing you attach to the phrase ‘ correct taste.” Your 


object is to show not that there are no men of taste | 
out of the profession: but that the aims of art have 


been cramped up in the very narrow enclosure repre- 
senting the domain of correct taste. 

Aristides. —Exactly, sir. It is not necessary that 
there should be invention, imagination, or seutiment 
displ iyed, to satisfy those self-constituted judges o! 
art: in truth, the Jess thought bestowed on the 
the design, provided it harmonizes with its adjuncts, 
the more correct the taste. The better the details of 
the style are preserved in their original integrity, 
even to the adoption of a complete order, the more 
pleased they are, and will excleim, “ How pure!” 
forgetting that a style is dependent for its vivifying 
element upon the iutroduction of fresh matter and 
fresh thonght. Therefore I hold, iu opposition to all 
purists, that if the various parts of a design are well 
adapted to their purpose, and there is a freshness of 
thought displayed in the details, with due prominence 
given to the main feutures of the edifice, those features 
not being merely ornamental appendages, but real 
and required, and if the whole details of the design 
fall together im an harmonious ensemble, every part 
having been conecived in relation to its fellows, and 
to the general effect ; and lastly, if due regard has 
been given to proportion, not ouly of linear dimen- 
sion, but of light and shade, of mass, of plain sur- 
face compared to that which is ornamented, of open- 
ings to wall surface, and of strength compared to the 
weight to be supported ; that design, even if no style 
has been strictly adhered to,—or even if there have 
been importations from another style,—that design, 
[ say, will be in correct taste. 

Timmins.—It seems to me now, that so far from 
the mixture of styles creating impurity, it is the 
only way of developing a new one. 

Aristides. —Your suggestion is very correct: the 
leading styles of art have resulted from the fusion of 
opposite elements; it is only when the combination 
has been sudden, that what ere cvlled impure styles 
have been produced; and these, from the quaintness 
with which the combinations are effected, and the 
great latitude allowable in them, are eminently suit: d 
for picturesque architecture, such as the Elizabethan. 
Of course the purists despise such styles, though I 
think, with little reason, for each has its beauties, 
which may be much more appropriate in some situa- 
tions than those of any other style. 

Timmins.—Kach style expresses some sentiment, 
then ? 

Aristides.—Still more correct; and it is of the 
greatest importance that the style which best ex- 
presses the sentiment most appropriate to the plece 
aud purpose, should be the one selected for an in- 
tended edifice. Of course each style will express, in 
greater or less degree, most of the sentiment commou 


fad 


to the mind of man; but that which expresses it best | 
As to this or that style | 
not being adaptable to modern purposes, it is a mere | 


should be the one chosen. 


furee ; every style in proper hands is capable of doing 
that. 

Timmins.—Then you think that the claim put for- 
ward by the advocates for the employment of only one 
style universally, is not in the best taste ? 

Al/,—Come, Aristides, enlighten our darkness on 
that puint: we wish you to give your reasons, pro 
and COR. 

Aristides.— As I have written a paper explaining 
my views of the subject, I think I cannot do better 
than read it; so, with your kind permission, gentle- 
men, I will now begin, pausing between each division 
of my paper to hear your comments.* 





CONSTRUCTION OF PICTURE GALLERIES. 


LECTURES AT THE BROMPTON MUSEUM. 


THe second of the introductory course of lectures | 


now in progress of delivery at the Brompton 
Museum, was delivered on Monday evening, the 23rd 
instant, by Mr. R. Redgrave, R.A. and was “‘ On the 
Gi't of the Sheepshanks Cellection,” with a view to 
the formation of a National Gallery of British Art. 
Pointing out how recently it was that a National 
Gallery of pictures had been provided in this country 
for the instruction and gratification of the people 
generally, the lecturer traced the rise of the English 
school, and then reviewed, pleasantly, some of the 
principal pictares in the Sheepshanks Collection. He 
urged that these works, which appealed to the affec- 
tions aud home feelings of the people, were more 
likely to touch their minds than the works of the old 
masters. After a warm eulogium of our great artist 
Turner, and urging the desirability of making a 
national collection of works in water-colours, the 


‘lecturer proceeded to speak of the construction of 


picture galleries, and this portion of the lecture we 
give in his own words: — 

It is well known that the varnished surface of an 
oil picture forms a sort of imperfect mirror, and 


| unless the light is arranged with proper reference to 


the position of the spectator in viewing the picture, 


* To be continued, 


| he is prevented seing the painting by an unpleasant 


glitter formed by the impertect reflect ' the soure 

of light upen its surface, as the wiodow or the gas- 
jet, for instance. This would be made quite clear to 
any one who, standing before a picture where this 
glitter obtrudes itself, would take do he work an 

substitute a true mirror in its stead, w e would 
ut once see a perfect reflection of the winJow or other 


source of hight. Now, the first qu stion to be con- 
lered is, how to p! ice the source of light so that the 
spectator when at a convenient point for viewing th 
picture is not annoyed with this imperfect reflection 
on its surface; and when a gallery is to be built for 
the reception of works of art, this should be one of 
the paramount considerations. This would appear to 
be an abstruse question, since we so seldom see a 
thoroughly well-lighted gallery : it is, however, by no 
means the czse: the laws of vision are absolute, and 
are clearly defined, and the exact ploces where all 
these reflections will be troublesome can as easily be 
laid down by lines, as the plans and dimensions of the 
galleries themselves. 

Sut there is another condition to which it is neces- 
sary to refer in galleries which, like the Sheepshanks 
Gallery, are lighted from the top (the most usual 
method, from the much greater hanging space ob- 
tained). One of the first requisites is sutlicieney of 
light, but as the simplest way to remedy the evil of 
reflection is to diminish the size of the opening for the 
admission of light, and raise the roof, this expedient 
is often resorted to (the more that it accords well with 
the grandiose views of the architect). It thus happens 
that in shanning one evil we fall into another: by 
raising the roof, it is true that the place of the reflec- 
tion is raised above the usual hanging line of the 
pictures, but, alas! they are as in a well where but few 
rays of light can penetrate. I will illustrate this by 
reference to one of the most celebrated galleries of 
modern Europe, which I have lately carefully 
studied. 

Fig. 1 gives you the section of Baron Klenze’s 
famous gallery at Munich, the Pinacotheck (you will 
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find the lines in his evidence in the Report on Fine 
| Arts, in 1836). Now if a spectator stands in the 
middle of the gallery of A so as to see the upper 
pictures, the window light would be reflected, if th: 
| wall were a polished surface, between C and D: if he 
| removes to B to see the lower pictures nearer the eye, 
| the reflection would be found between E and F, but 
| still above the pictures which are within his line of 
vision: if, however, the skylight were lowered to half 
the height, as at X, the reflections, when the spec- 
i tutor is at A or B respectively, would be lowered to 
| within the lines g and A, ¢ and & respectively, and 
would become troublesome to the spectator. 

Now, on examining th’s gallery, I made a note of 
the extreme want of light to see the pictures. In the 
;room containing those of the Early Flemish school 
‘a school of extreme finish, and which is first 
entered), it was impossible to see the works at all: 
when the sun was shining, it was necessary to draw 
the blinds to prevent the admission of its direct rays, 
and the advantage of a bright day was lost ; and, on 
a cloudy day, the light was wholly insufficient. Yet 
Murray, who somehow or other is a great authority 
| with travellers, says that Klenze, “ in addition to the 
praise of having constructed a beautiful edifice, 
deserves a/so that of having formed the most con- 
venient and appropriate receptacle for paintings in 
Europe.” On my return, I examined the propor- 
tion of light in the Sheepshenks Gallery in relation to 
the rooms of the Pimacctheck, and found them as 
follows ;—namely, the proportion of the opening for 
light in the Pinacotbeck to the square surface of the 
floor I found to be about 1-13:h, or es 178 feet to 
2.310 feet ; while that of the new gallery for our 
pictures is as 482 feet to 954 feet, or more than one 
half. This is sufficiently different ; but when, in ad- 
dition to this, it is stated, that the light itselt is nearly 
three times nesrer the floor iv ovr gallery than at 
Munich, viz. as 20 feet 9 inches to 52 feet, it will 
be seen that we have nearly fifteen times as much 
volume of hght on our picteres. By means of blinds 
we are enabled to regulate the light as we plese in 
sunny weather when the glare might be too great, and 
_have amply sufficient in cloudy weather. Yet with 
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all this, the glitter point is so managed as to be (at | 
all convenient points for viewing the pictures) quite 
above them and out of the way. Moreover, by a nice | 
calculation we have been able so to adjust the gas-_ 
lighting, that the angle of incidence falls within the | 
same place of reflection as the daylight, and is equally 
removed from the surface of the pictures. One of the | 
causes of the greater abundance of the light in the | 
gallery here arises from the skylight being carried | 
quite through, and the coving of the ceiling being 
only from the sides towards the centre, and not 
from the ends also. Thus a far greater volume of | 
light is admitted, and the pictures in the corners | 
of the rooms are not sacrificed ; for, of course, in the | 
Munich gullery, the pictures in the corners are much | 
farther removed from the light, on account of the 
covings, than even those in the centres of the sides’ 
and ends. It must be observed, however, that the | 
smallness of our pictures prevented their being hung 
much above the eye. The average hanging is 9 feet 
6 inches, while at Munich the gallery was expressly 
construc'ed to hang to the height of 29 feet. This 
is far too high. I think no picture (unless its own 
size exceeds these dimensions, or it has been com- | 
posed for a high point of view) should be hung much 
higher than 15 feet to the top of the frame. And 
one fault of the Munich gallery is, that a construction 
suitable in some degree for such large pictures as 
“The Last Judgment” by Reubens, though even 
these are not abundantly lighted, is carried through- 
out, and is the same for rooms in which pictures of 
minute finish are hung: some of these to the height 
I have named (and, as the arrangement is chrono- 
logical, of these, perchance, some of the best), while, 
as I have shown, all are ill and insufficiently lighted. 
The Salon Carré in the Lonvre, is another example 
of insufficient lighting; the source of light in this 
noble room being far too much removed from the 
pictures to light the smaller works proper!y when the 
day is the least cloudy. I have not the measurements 


of the building—a succession of cabinets parallel with 
the main galleries—is a very bad one, for openings 
into each cabinet from the main galleries (as, I believe, 
was the intention of the architect) would have led to 
the loss of a large amount of valuable wall space, for 
I think there are twenty-three cabinets, wanting, 
therefore, twenty-three openings. As at present 
arranged, with merely an opening at each end and one 
in the middle, you have constantly to return through 
many cabinets to gain the principal gallery, if you 
wish to study the works of a master or of a school 
in their entirety, since the plan of arrangement has 
been to put the large works of a school in the galleries, 
the small ones in the cabinets, thus widely separated 
from each other. From what I have said, you will 
infer, what is indeed the truth, that I do not concur 
in Murray’s praise of this gallery. I think it a very 
handsome architectural erection, but it is very incom- 
modious and bad as a picture gallery, and I hope will 
not be made the model for anything done in this | 
country, as it already has been at Dresden. Though | 
some of the defects have been there modified, yet the | 
faultiness of the original plan of necessity remains. | 

I must, however, be understood to speak only of | 
the arrangements for the display of the treasures of | 
art in these galleries. As to their architectural fea- | 
tures, they are, as all well know, extremely grand and 
noble structures. 

There is another mode of lighting picture galleries 
from the top to which it is desirable to refer. I mean 
that wherein a lanthorn treatment of the ceiling is 
adopted, instead of by means of flat skylights, as in 
the Sheepshanks Gallery. 

This method of lighting has been followed in our 
own National Gallery, as well as in that of the Bour- 
geois Collection at Dulwich. Where only the per- 
pendicular sides of the lanthorn are glazed, there is 
often a great deficiency of light by this mode, since 
in a long gallery the pictures on each side only 
receive the advantage of half the light admitted 





which leave the pictures to the accident of being 
seen well or ill, as the chances arising out of the 
other contingencies may determine. The shrine is 
elegant, but the pictures are entombed, 

But is this to be permitted in any buildings that 
the nation may erect? Are the gems to be lost in 
the costliness of their setting? Is it right to sacrifice 
our national pictures to a showy outside or to a 
palatial elevation? Think of the tens of thousands 
our national pictures have cost us; think of the value 
of such noble gifts as this of Mr. Sheepshanks, and 
the others I have already noticed, and say if we are 
to be thus deprived of their enjoyment. 

The first thing to be demanded in a National 
Gallery of Art, whether of foreign or British pictures, 
should be the perfect adaptation of the place to their 
arrangement and display. This is hardly the work 
of an architect. It should be determined by a painter. 
The necessary proportions, the height and situation 
of the lights, the widths, the heights to which the 
pictures should be hung, the proportions of different 
compartments or cabinets as adapted to the pictures 
they are to contain, should be settled first, and by or 
in conjunction with the painter, and the block, thus 
absolutely and uochangeably determined, may then be 
given up to the architect to treat in conformity with 
the rules of his art. ‘There can be no doubt that by 


/such means a nobler, because more characteristic, 


structure would arise, than by the usual method of 
neglecting the utilities and considering the elevation 
and decoration before the purpose. And if not, are 
not the pictures the object, to which architecture is 
wholly secondary. In building a palace, exterior 
grandeur and interior magnificence are as much 
requisites as its uses for habitation or residence: such 
may be given up wholly to the architect : here he may 
revel in the display of his art, and carry the decora- 
tion to any extent that is not inconsistent with 
requisite amount of contrast: but in a gallery for art, 
the art is the one thing to which all should be sub- 
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into the room, and that the furthest removed from 
them, namely, from the opposite side of the lanthorn. 
When the whole or part of the top is glazed also, as 
is the case in some of the rooms at T'ra‘algar-square, 
the only advautage is a cumbrous architectural struc- | 
L | ture, impeding a certain proportion of light, instead 


of this gallery, but I believe it to be little less than 
60 feet from the floor to the glass. The evil is in- 
creased by hanging the pictures out at the top (which 
is not the case at Munich, where they are fixed to the 
wall upright). From this 
hanging forward only a part 
of the light reaches the sur- 


servient : the pictures, in this case, are not meant to 
serve as subsidiary decorations to the architecture, but 
are themselves the jewels for which the building 
forms only a fitting and suitable casket. 
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face of the pictures, on some 
of which IT have seen several 
inches of shadow thrown by 
the frames; and where the 
surface of the picture is un- 
even a new source of annoy- 
ance is developed from this 
practice. 

This leads me to remark 
on this mode of hanging pic- 
tures as another great obstruc- 
tion to their proper lighting. 
Although by this means also 
the glitter of their surface may 
be wholly obviated, and in hanging high it is- 
almost a necessity thus to bring the surface of 
the picture at right angles with the line of view 
of the spectator; yet if the light is high, hanging 
a picture forward at top deprives it of much of 
the light from above. Pictures, if they are worth 
preserving in a national gallery at all, are well worth 
the wall space to admit of their being seen properly ; 
and I again repeat that works should not be hung 
much more than half the height of those in the 
Pinacotheck, and thus much of the necessity for 
hanging forward obviated. 

The Sheepshanks Gallery is provided with an outer 





skylight on the roof, and an inner light of ground | 
This obviates all danger from leak- | 
ages, affords ample opportunity for abundant ventila- | 


glass below it. 


tion, and sereens the pictures from the direct rays of 
the sun, so that it is only in the extreme brightness 
and heat of summer that the blinds need be used. 


The gallery at Munich consists of a succession of 
galleries lighted from the top, such as I have described, 
and commuvicating with a succession of small low 
cabinets lighted from the side. An opportunity was 
thus afforded me of seeiug how unsuitable are such 
side-lighted rooms for the reception of pictures. Much 
of each side wall, where the light is good, is neces- 
sarily lost in the openings communicating from cabinet 
to cabinet. The side on which the window is placed 
is Wholly useless, and on the side opposite the window 
the pictures are seen under the most unfavourable 
conditions possible, the spectator not only standing in 
his own light, but also having the reflection of the 
window glittering on every picture near the eye. If 
this is the case in the smaller cabinets lighted by one 
Opening, bow much more is it in the large room at | 
the ead of the galleries, lighted at the side by four | 
large windows? On the wall opposite these windows | 
numerous important pictures are hung, and it is 


wholly impossible to take up any position in the room 


| us 
‘hardly available when the Dulwich or the present 
| National Gallery was built;—I mean, by permitting 
‘the use of very large sheets of glass without laps. 
| When the Dulwich Gallery was first erected, it used 


| of the simpler one of flat lights. 


There is no doubt that the immense improvement 
in the manufacture of sheet glass, which we owe 
partly to the removal of the duties, and partly 
to the efforts made to meet the wants of the 
Great Exhibition building of 1851, has enabled 
safely to adopt a construction which was 


to be quoted as a well-lighted gallery. On a late 


| visit, however, I could not but feel that it was far too 
dark, taking into consideration the gloominess of 
our atmosphere, and the obscurity of the pictures by | 


the old masters for which it was intended. These 
have been so lowered in tone by time that they 
demand the fullest amount of light that can be ad- 
mitted, while their highly-polished surfaces, arising 
from continuous varnishing, requires that all reflec- 
tions should be carefully avoided, much more so, 
indeed, than in modern pictures, which are many of 
them unvarnished, and their scale of colour much 
brighter. I may here advert to the management of 
the Dulwich Collection as a type of the anti-public 
feeling that was current half a century ago, when its | 
| regulations were first framed. No one is admitted 
| . . . . 

| without a ticket. These tickets are only obtainable 
at a distance, in one or two places, and by particular 
application. Thus it happens, as it ever does under 
such arrangements, that the visits are at the lowest 
rate, and the public obtain hardly any advantage from | 
what was intended solely for their benefit. 


| It may be said that it is quite possible to arrange 
‘a small gallery such as this for the Sheepshanks pic- | 
tures, and to gain sufficient light, while avoiding any 

reflections, but that far grea‘er difficulties have to be 

overcome in planning a gallery of greater width and | 
height suitable for large pictures. But by careful | 
/attention to the laws of reflection, and to the fullest | 
‘admission of light in the right situation, I do not | 
think that increased size necessarily implies increased 
| difficulties. It may be asked, what then is the cause 
that galleries for the reception of pictures have been 
so frequently failures as to the proper display of the 
works they contain? I believe it to be simply this. 
The architect is too often more intent on displaying | 
himself, and what he improperly considers Ais art, 
than the works for which the structure is intended. 
Thus a noble fagade, a handsome portico, a range of 
columns, a splendid elevation of the exterior, out- 
weighs all consideration of that which the building is 
to contain; while even within everything must be 
sacrificed to classical examples, to Vitruvi 





40 feet by 72 feet. 


Tue Baptist congregations have recently in many 
places emerged from the small chapels in which they 
had previously met, and erected structures of size and 
cost, affording more fitting accommodation for the 
performance of their religious services. The body in 
Preston have not been behindhaud. For some time 
they sought for land, and ultimately they purchased 
extensive premises fronting Fishergate, at the corner 
of Charnley-street, and having pulled these down, 
are now building for themselves on that site the 
chapel represented by our engraving. ‘The exterior, 
with the exception of the upper part of the tower, is 
now completed. It is wholly of Longridge stone. 

The architects for the new edifice are Messrs. 
Hibbert and Rainford. The contracts for the 
masons’, joiners’, and carpenters’, plasterers’, and 
ironfounders’ work, were intrusted to Messrs. Cooper 
and Tullis, aud Mr. Richard Aughton. The total 
cost of the chapel, when completed, will be up- 
wards of 2,500/, The entrance to the chapel is from 
Fishergate by a flight of stone steps, with palisading 
in front. The ground-floor of the chapel will seat 
460 persons. It is proposed to have a gallery for 
the choir only. In the rear of the chapel will be 
vestries, and a staircase to the organ-gallery. The 
seats will be open, and the root will have open 
framing, consisting of rafters with curved ribs and 
spandrils, filled in with decorated iron castings. Be- 
neath the chapel will be boys’ and girls’ schools, with 
separate entrances from Charnley-street, and divided 
from each other by a moveable screen. 

The interior dimensions of the chapel are 
The style of architecture may 
be termed “Eclectic,” but at the same time it has 
many features in common with the Romanesque. The 
tower at the corner of Fishergate and Charuley-street 
will be 110 fect in height to the top of the tiled roof, 
which will cover it. In this tower provision will be 
made for a clock, which it is hoped will be placed 
therein by the public, and illuminated at night for the 
benefit of the town at large. 

In the carving throughout, which is naturalistic, an 
attempt has been made to elicit such skill and ingenuity 
as the workmen possessed. Ou a future occasion we 
shall engrave some of the capitals. Mr. M. Stedman, 
of Preston, is the carver, and he has been assisted in 
the work by William Holden. 





InstrruTe oF ARCHITECTS.—At the next meeting 
to be held on Monday evening, the 30th of Novem- 
ber, a paper will be read, “On the Foundations of 
some of the Metropolitan Bridges in the River 
Thames,” by Mr. W. A. Boulnois, Associate. The 
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POINTED ARCHITECTURE AND ITS WORST 
ENEMIES. 


‘ . ieee 
S1r,—Few persons have a more ardent admiration | 


for Gothic architecture than myself, and fewer have 
made it a closer object of study practically as well as 
theoretically ; and it is with surprise and pain I have 
heard and read what has lately been promulgated by 
some who call themselves its peculiar advocates, A 
body of men, styling themselves followers of Pugin, 
have lately thought proper to lay down the most 
startling and contradictory dogmas on the subject ; 
to villify every one who is master of any other branch 
of art; and to arrogate to themselves not only the 
sole knowledge and understanding of Pointed architec- 
ture, but even its resuscitation. Well may one say, 
“Save me from my friends.’ The Puginites are 
ag more harm to Medieval art than all its direct 
opponent 
and palpable Tat s—are~ soon discovered, the 
public are disgu-ted, and the result is, that the excel- 
Jences and beauties the subject really possesses, are 
neglected and disregarded. Men feel with the poct, 
after detecting several fallacies, that they can believe 
nothing from such sources :— 
** Quodcunque ostendis mihi sic, incredulus odi.” 


Let us examine a few of the dogmas lately put 
forth by the Puyinites, and see how far their remarks 
are just. The first is, that Pointed architecture is 
“Christian art par excellence ;’ and yet it is con- 
ceded that it never existed in the very heart and 
centre of the Christianity of that period : and, there is 
something more, it was not the art of the early 
Christians. The form and type, and the whole sym- 
bolism of the Christian church, are derived from the 
basilica, and if men, half a century back, were 
wrong-headed or so ignorant as to copy temples in- 
stead, and put up ox- kulls over church porticos, it 
does not alter the question in the least. But, says 
one writer, it is “ Christian par excellence,” because 
it was early developed noder “ the influences of Chris- 
tiavity.” Why, two-thirds of the Christian era had 
rolled away, twelve long centaries had past before there 
was a vestige of Pointed art in Europe ; and when it 
did take root, it lasted in all its phases little more than 
three centuries, or one-sixth of the time in which Chris- 
tianity has blessed the earth; and, of that period, 
how short a time was it in its pride. Its rise, as Mr. 


£0 


Sharpe has shown, in an admirable article in the Jowr- | 


nal of the British Archeological Association (vol. v. 
p- 311), occupied about half a century ; it was in its 


glory, as the geometrical decorated, not quite three- | 
quarters of a century; as the curvilinear, it began to | 
show symptoms of decline **rough another half cen- | 


tury; and it struggled on, wegraded and debased, 
during a century and a half mc-e. 
seventy years, only the twenty-sixth portion of the 
existence of Christianity, was Pointed architecture in 
its glory. Surely, alter these considerations, we can 
never call it “Christian par excelleace;” on account 
of its co-existence or duration. 

Nor was the world in that state of Christian exeel- 
lence as to stamp that ¢haracter on the contemporary 
arts. 
pieces by contending factions; the mouks ‘hated and 
attacked the parochial clergy; and were themselves 


the victims of the unsparmg enmity of ‘the friars. | 


These last were broken up into two great parties, the 
Dominicans aud Franciscans,—and at no dime in the 
history of the world was there suéh internecine war- 


fare between the religious. Abroad things were worse. | 
There were two, anil sometimes ‘three, infallible ‘heads | 


of the char¢h at onee, each excommunicating and 
cursing the other and this adherents. ‘Nor was the 
state of thellaity anymore *(Ohristian par excellence” 
than that.of the clerics. ‘The madness of the crusades 
had exhausted all the resources of Europe; the vic- 
torious Turks. ere «bout tto seize on the fair Byzantine 
empire. ‘Nbere was neither learning, arte, ner com- 
merce. The lower orders were actnally slaves,—serfs 
working with collars on their nedks. There was no 
law but the will of the strong, no erbitratior but the 
sword. A fixe condition of church ani sta‘e to be 
called “Ohristian par eacellence !” 

But another writer says, “iit more thoroughly 
carries ont jits tone and feelimg.” n what way? Is 
there anything particularly Ohristian about crockets 
and pinnedles, or about anything introduced by Gothic 
architects, which ‘the early Obristian church did not 
possess? ‘The ouly difference that I can see, beyoud 
that of the form of ornament, was the introduction 
of amumber of altars and images, which last, in par- 
ticular, the early church held in deserved abhorrence. 


But we ave vow startled by being told it is‘ modern 
architecture, the last mew origidl style” tp the 
Same paragraph it is commeniled ‘toms as“ Meiliewal,” 
and in (the wext iit is “ithe ardbiitectaxe of our ‘fore- 
fathers.” ‘What there is “ Christian par excellence,” 
about it, if “ modern,” I cannot conceive. The “last 
modern architecture,” and perhaps the most original 
of all, is that of iron and glass ; yet no one calls the 


teckless assertion, transparent sophisuis, 


| why throw it aside for coutinental forms ? 
| to be argued, aud I think truly, that the most elegant 


So that for only | 


First, as regards the church: it was torn to | 


Crystal Palace “ Christian art.’ The next, and what | 
is gener: lly called modern, is the Italian, which is as | 
much a development from the Roman, as the Per- | 
pendicular from the Lancet, and as original in its 
progress and ultimate state. The Pointed is prop rly } 
called Mediseval as holding the middle place between | 
this and the Classic styles. How, then, can that be | 
modern which was out of use more centuries than it 
ever existed in its prime? If modern, why does it 
deserve our veneration—why commend it to our feel- 
ings as the architecture of our forefathers ? But then 
comes something more startling still: it is “the 
architecture of the Germanic races.” Why, Poiuted 
architecture is no more Germanic than it is Lom- 
bardic, Venetian, French, or Spanish, in all of which | 
countries it exists; and, if it were, in the name of 
common sense what is there “Christian parexcellence” 
about Germany or Germanism? Ye divines of Can- 
terbury |—ye doctors of Oxford! hear this of the 
land of Agricola and Kuipperddllmg—of Kant and of 
Stratisa, and acknowledge ‘there as something new 
under the sxn#-—_ 
But there is another question Iwonld ask of the 
Puginites,—if it be the architecture of our forefathers, | 
It used 





— 


and most beautiful Gothic was‘to be found in England : 
why is this now abandoned for what a facetious fricud 
calls the “ streaky-bacon style” of Lombardy, or 
Louis Onze French. A church is to be built at ‘Con- 
stantinople by the English, to commemorate their 
brave countrymen who fell warring against the 
aggressions of the great Ozar of the North, end not a 
vestige of English taste, nor of the architecture of 
our forefathers, is tolerated. Instead of this we are | 
to have a copy from the north of Italy, and without 
any more sign or vestige of anything Hnglish about 
it than if England never had an architect. An anti-| 
quary may in a few years stand before a building | 
which he might suppose'to have been built by “ blind | 
old Dandolo,” after his brilliant conquest of Byzan- | 
tium ; but never would he think that it was built by | 
English hands to the memory of the brave English | 
hearts who fell at the Alma or Inkermann. Again, | 
there is a competition for an abode for English states- 
men, and a design is seut in under the Horatian 
motto ‘‘Celebrare domestica facta.” Surely here, 
with such a title, we should expect something do- 
mestic—something of our own—something English. 
Withdraw the cover, and we have a rigid copy of a 
Dutch market-house and exchange, redolent only to 
our associations with herrings, cheese, and schnaps. 


* Can such things be, 
And overcome us like a summer's.cloud, 
Without our special wonder ?” 

The fact is that Pointed Architecture is n« ither | 
Christian, Germanic, nor anything it is said to have | 
been. it is Moslem—it is Saracenic. This fact has 

been abundantly proved by two great English authori- 
ties, Sir Gardoer Wilkinson and Mr. Fergusson. | 
|What it was brought over by the Crusaders is a 
universd] tradition on the Continent, and proved by 
| Seroux D’Agiucourt, and admitted by one of the 
Puginite writers. The passage is as eurious and as 
startling as.any of the multifarious éouns de force of 
that party. He says: “Its systematic adoption can 
with certainty be traced to the suggestive architecture 
| of the East: surely this does not unehristianize the 
a Christian (!) architecture of the soldiers of 
| the (Gross, who brought the idea home among the 
spoils won from their unbelieving foes.” How came 
it to he “already Christian?” No Christian building 
had ‘been erected in any way resembling it. There is 
no sort of pretence that the style, which Mr. Fergusson 
shows ‘to have existed in the East 400 years before 
any similar building was erected in Europe was ever 
useil for any Christian edrfiee. It seems to me that 
the dictum, “The architecture of the Saracens was 
already Christian,” is simply an intrepid assertion, 
without shadow of proof. Did not Mohammed wary 
in every way he could from Christian habits and 
usages, and not only so, but from those of the Jews ? 
His calendar, mode of fasting, the preference of the | 
left tomight, his plurality of wives, and, uot to multiply | 
instanees, his observation of the Sabbath,—were not | 
every oue of these a determined opposition to Chris- | 
tianity, in every outward as well as inward form? 

But to leave this point for a moment, it is stated 
that Justinian was the first who began to “ Chris- 
tiauize” architecture, by building the Santa Sophia, 
at Constaniinople, and it is hinted that this fact may 
have influenced Mohammedan architecture. I have 
already shown that anything in Christian form was 

xepugnant to Moslem fedling: ‘hut 1 woulil ask iin 
what way can the Santa Sophia ‘be consitlerei 
more Obristian than the ‘Christian arrangements 
which dhtainell for the previous six centuries? 
The Empress was clearly a Eutychian, the Em- 
peror himself wes anything but orthodox (see 
* Ewagrius,” 4. 38, 39), and 'tae-ill feeling was smoul- 


land that it took root and became the 


| excellence applied to Gothic. 


| tecture. 





dering, which shortly afterwards broke out as the 





great schism between the Eastern and Western 
Churches. The plan of Santa Sophia is not that 
sywbolized by the Latin Church,—the long “ navis.” 
or ship, in which like that of Noah, the world is 
saved from the Deluge, nor the “ale” or wings 
of the dove. The form is that of the Greek cross, 


and the architects are t 10 A iat Cs, A Fre: en 
author has just stated that he has discovered this 
curious fact among some of the Byzautine writers, — 


that the idea of Sauta Sophie, which is vaunted of as 
Justinian’s own, was in reality taken from the palace 
of his great rival, Khosrew, or Chosroes, the king of 
Persia. Be this as it may, a slight glauce will show 
its thoroughly Oriental character, 

But to return: it is cousicerel on all hands, thet 
the Crusaders brought the Sa to Europe ; 


fashion here. 


acenle art 


Jt was not Christian when they found it 
it. Did it become so, par vce, afterwards 
Alas! I have shown that neither its duration nor its 
concomitant circumstances entit'e it to this distine- 
tive epithet. In fact, there is a most singular cir- 
cumstance connected with it. As has before been 
stated, a short half-century brought it to perfeetion, 
and it remained so about seventy years; but during 
this time the intercourse with the had 
ceased. St. Louis had perished before Damietta, in 
the seventh crusade; and another short holf-ceutury 
had wrested the last hold of the Christians (St. Jean 
d’Acre) on the Holy Land. The sight of Oriental 
civilization and art was thus entirely severed from th: 
Europeans ; and, strange to say, shortly after this 
came the decline, and then the debasement and fall 
of Pointed architecture. 

With these patent fects before us, it seems strange 
that the term Christian art should ever bave been pay 
Ewrly Christian art bad 
never expired at Rome, and on the revival of learn- 
ing and letters it had awoke, and had made such strides 
as amazed the world. Talk of Gothic vaults and the 
covering large spaces,—arches, the boldest and lightest 
ever seen in the world, had spanned the voblest nave, 
and a dome larger than that of the Pantheon, as its 
great architect said, had been hurled up into theair. Ii 
Justinian in his conceit had overcome Solomon, th 
great Michael had exceeded him four-fold in extent, 
and ten-fold in beauty, end without departing from 
the symbolism of the early Christians. 

The phrase, Christian architecture, as applied t 
Gothic, originated with poor Pugin. With the ardent 
zeal of a fresh convert, he wished to do all he could 
fur his new fuith. He conceived the Middle Ages 
were iis palmy days, and he thought if he could revive 
nothing else of those times, he could revive their archi- 
With him for years it was a fixed idea,—so 
much ‘Gotbic so much Popery. How this idea hes 
been seized and worked on by other religionists, w 
will not pause to inquire; suffice it to say, that it is 


: 1 } 
and adoptca 


] 
CLEC LE 


Moslem 


i vaunted at Rome that the Beclesiologist has made mor 


perverts than apy other means of proselytism. \; 
only so, but it was eagerly caught at by the young 
men of that time. Here was a chance,—a royal road 
to architecture without the labour aud eareful study 
which classic art demands. ‘l'o be able to draw a fes 


| windows, and to cant about Christian art, was all that 


was required: with this they started into full-blown 
architects. Im fact, it was a capital cry; and both 
parties—Tapersand Tadpoles—eaught it up as grecdily 
as Pugin expected they would. 

But it is very touching, and veryinstructive to wate! 
the later years of this talented man. The sealcs gra- 
dually fell from his eyes; little by little the trath 
dawned on him, and his howest mind cculd not with- 
hold his altered convictions from the public. In his 
last pamphlet he varrates, in most simple and affecting 
language, how one ‘by one the bright visions he had 
formed of medigeval purity aud happmess had faded ou 
nearer examination; in other words, how his life had 
been spent in chasing phantoms aud shadows. Tiink 
of the wear on the brain when a mani’s daily toil is t 
endeavour to persuade himself and «ll around him ivt 
the belief of a falseheood,—to cheat himself iuto v1). 
his better reason must have revolied at, and, though 
uno; posed, ito fel the world silently distrust. )1m 
more day by day. No woniler his mind gave way 
His course was that of a bright meteor; the small 


sma@iuiti 


| stars paled their calm lustre as he shot by, and th 


bystanders thought that his aspect 
** With fear of change 
* Perplexed the nations.” 

Alas! it ended in a sad night ; with broken fortune, 
and with shattered intellect, the sank into the tomb 
May he rest in peaee, anil may iit he 2 jesson to us «!! 
that ‘the pursuit of thonest truth is the «atest awd bcs! 
path through ‘life, and tar to ‘he preferred sto the tem- 
porary distinction filscheod and sophism may ine! 
us with, 

His followers just now are blowing their own 
trumpets, and lauding themselves in great style; and 
what is worse, abusing and vilifying not only every 
one who differs from them, but every one who knows 
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anything besides Gothic architecture. It is a difficult 
thing to ype with a man who makes it his boast that 
he does not kuow, But it appears that even in archi- 
tecture there are Tite Barnacles, who dislike those 
who “want to know you know;” and it has been 
remarked, when a man says he is thankfnl for his 
ignorance, that he has a great deal more than he is 
aware of to be thankful for. In my humble judgment, 
the best Gothie architects are those who are also good 
Classic architecis: I could point to many instances, 
one of them of the very highest standing. ‘There is 
generally a purity and consistency about their designs 
that the Puginites want. With them there is almost 


always a straining after effect,—a trying for “ some- 
thing strong,” some “‘jolly dodge,” as is the usual 


phraseology of the anti-Classics. Let me, however, 
hint that a little milder language towards others, aod 
less use of such phrases as “an accursed thing” 
applied to everything which displeases them, would 
be in better taste. 

Why on earth both styles should not be studied, I 
cannot conceive. To narrow minds, to the balf-edu- 
vated, to the bigoted, I can understand why one 
thing, and one thing only, can meet with reception. 
A few years ago the pre-Handelites worshipped 
Sebastian Bach, and despised Mozart. Men have 
been found to say Shakspeare was no poet, because 
Milton was; aud that Claude was no painter, because 
Turner was. But all this (as was said one evening at 
the Institute) is just this argument: because turtle 
soup is an excellent dish, therefore a haunch of veuison 
is not Christian food. No, sir, the true architect is 
bound not only to make himself strictly master of all 
that has gone, but to look forward to that which is 
coming: there is nothing like the chastened expe- 
rience of the past to guide and coufirm the aspirations 
for the future. 

But there is another matter which the Puayinites 
arrogate to themselves in a way which is ludicrous. 
They assert that to them, and them only, the true re- 
vival of Pointed architecture is cue. They are 
pictured as devoted young saints, rushing over the 
country as a sort of architectural missionaries, 
ing every church in their way, and propounding the 
most sound truths every evening at the iun over thei 
cigars and whiskey-and-water. Is not the revival the 
work of a century and more? From the time of 
Horace Walpole, did Grose, and Bentham, and 
Dellaway do nothing? Were there not such men as 
Britton, and Rickwan, and Bloxam, and John Her ry 
Parker ? But I will tell the Puginites the men who 
at last fully and truly developed the secrets of 
Medieval ait. It is due to those who added the 
quality of the scholar to that of the sketcher and 
architect,—who not only visited the edifices whose 
history they wished to investigate, but who have 
toiled over chartularies, chronic oe ledger 
and other monastic manuscripts, —who have laboured 
in cathedral, collegiate, and other public libraries— 
who have explained the change of style, the addition 
of ornament, the falling off of effect, the mixture of 
workmanship, by showing that at certain periods a fire 
took place, a large legacy fell in, a lawsuit was lost, 
a settlement in the foundation threw dowa some work, 
or that the abbey was visited by some celebrated 
foreign architect. It is to Professor Willis and those 
who have followed his path the eredit is due. It is 
to the union of the knowledge of black-letter and of 

black-lead, and not to Puginism, we are debtors. 


sketch- 


be ok KS, 


I fear, sir, | have wearied you and your readers, 
but permit me to make a short résumé of the subject. 
It is stated that for six centuries Christians did not 
know how to build a Christian church, although the 
buildings they erected gave origin to all Christian 
symbolism: that at the end of this time an un- 
orthodox emperor, and still more unorthodox wife, 
just on the eve of a great schism, built a large church 
in the style of a Persian palace, and this was the first 
step to Christianize architecture: that this style 
crept on by degrees for two centuries more, some- 
where in the East, under the patronage of Msbom- 
med, where it was developed as Swracenic, or Puiuted 
architecture: that four centuries after this the cru- 
sading Christians for the first time became acquainted 
with this style, and recognized that as Christian which 
had been, par excellence, Moslem for ages; and that 
they, poor innocents! carried it home with them in 
triumph as Christian, and then for the first time for 
twelve centuries Europe was blessed with Christian 
architecture: that this pure Christian architecture, 
accustomed to the hot-bed of Islamism, lasted searce 
a century in chilly Europe, and then faded, became 
degraded and debased, and died. ‘Then we are told 
we must admire it because it is modern, because it is 
mediseval, because it is the architecture of our fore- 
fathers (which architecture practically is to be actually | 
shelved for foreign forms),—in fact, because it is— 


‘* A past, young, future, new, revived, old piece.” 


Are these men serious, or sre they laughing at our | 
beards? If serious, what reprobation do they not | 


| been made in the style, 


deserve. 
tions—the only builders of ‘ 


We might pass by their arrogant assump- 


English school of architectural criticism a laughing- 
stock in the eyes of foreiguers. VERAX, 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 

Banbury—Yhe Corn Exchange, on the Cornhill, 
is nearly completed. ‘The front is of freestone, and 
the walls are lined with the same material. The 
dimensions of the interior, from front to back, are 
81 feet 6 inches, at the widest point, the back forming 
a considerable segment of a circle: the width at the 
end next to the street is 65 feet. The height of the 
interior from the floor-line is 47 feet; the central 
portion of the roof, which is partly dome-shaped, 
being glazed “with rough glass. The entire width of 
the facade is 71 feet 6 inches. The height of the 
exterior, from the paving-live of the street to the apex 
of the pediment, is 49 teet 8 inches. The pedestal of 


the statue of Ceres surmounting it, is 6 feet 7 inches ; | 


and the statue, 9 feet; the ‘total elevation being 
65 feet 3 inches. Over the central doorway are the 
borongh arms, and on the keystones of the doorway 
arches are masks, Bacchus, Ceres, and Mars. Attached 
to the building are three waiting or committee rooms, 
a back lobby, and other conveniences; and beneath 
are two cellars, one 60 feet by 16 feet, the other 
16 feet square. Mr. Hill, of Leeds, is the architect ; 
and Mr. Albert Kimberley, of Banbury, the builder. 
The contract was 1,898/.. 

Cardif.—The “ Privter’s Devil” of the Cardiff? 
Guardian is of opinion that “there’s not a town so 
full of dirt throughout the Principality’ as the 
thriving town of Cardiff is; and in humorous rhyme 
points attention to the state of “ Paradise,” Edward- 
street, New-town, St. Mary-street, and Herbert- 
street, as fertile sources of disease. 

Carnarvon.—It is stated that the 
Forests are making various repairs and excavations 
with the view of beautifying and putting in better 
order the ruins of Carnarvon Castle. 

Nechells-green (Birmingham).—The foundation- 
stone of St. Clemeut’s Schools, Nechells, was laid on 
Tuesday before last ; and Messrs. Bianson and 
Gwyther are the contractors for the building. Accord- 


ing to the Journal, out of 2,700/. required for the | 
302. of | 
| 


school, 2,500/. have already been got together ; 
it by a penny subscription amongst the artisans con- 
nected with the district. The new schools will 
accommodate 590 children. Mr. Chatwin is the} 
architect. 

Liverpoo!—A new fountain, on a large scale, has 
been aun in the Botanic Gardens- park, from a de- 
sign by Mr. 'T. Duncan, water engineer: Mr. Rollett 
was the modeller; and it bas been cast and erected by 
Messrs. Macgregor,—Mr. Wells having done the 
building work. The fouuvtain, as described in the 
local Journal, consists, in the first place, of three 
large shells, which receive the water, as basins; and 
they are supported by three livers, with spread wings. 
They rest upon a pedestal, formed from a combination 
of reeds, sea-weed, shells, and aquatic plants. In the 
centre, where the three shelis join, a perpendicular 
mass of reeds rises like a trunk to the height of 
me or 14 fee:. Above the shells, at the back, stand- 

g amongst the reeds, are three more livers, one over 
ah shell, from the beaks of which flow a stream of 
water. Metal cups are provided, one chained to each 
liver’s leg, for the couvevieace of the thirsty. On 
gala days large jets of water can be sent from the 
upper portions of the ornamental pillar, which will 
flow over a series of steps. 

Leeds. —TVhe Leeds board of guardians have resolved 
upon purchasing a site for a new workhouse, adjaceut 
to the present Industrie] School, and asking the 
consent of the Poor-Law Board to an expenditure of 
25,000/. for the new edifice and lands. The latter 
will consist of 21 acres 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 

Standground.— A paivted window, executed by Mr. | 
Wailes, of Newcastle, has been placed in the north 
aisle of Standground Church. The window, which is 
of three lights, has, in the centre one, a representation 
of the prophetess Anna, with legend, and beneath is 
an angel with a scroll. On either side are figured the 
raising of Jairus’s daughter, and Mary at the feet of 
Jesus, when Martha is cumbered about much serving, 
with inscriptions. 

Brighton.—The London-road Chapel and adjacent 


|schools have recently been enlarged, at a cost of 


1,5007. 
capable of holding 


The size of the chapel is doubled: it is now 
1,000 persons. No alteration has 
but it has been carried out 
uniformly, so as to cover a piece of ground in the rear 
of about the extent on which it formerly stood. The 
| roof has been raised, aud left open, so as to exhibit | 
the oaken skeleton, instead of being ceiled flat. A} 


‘the temple of the Lord | 
are we,’—but they have no right to make our | 


Woods and | 


‘and air would thus be admitted to the r 


| dimeusions, 


| gallery now runs entirely round the chapel, supported 
ou slight iron pillars. The pews are also changed in 
character. The architect for the alterations was Mr. 
| Simpson, of Brighton; the contractors, Messrs. Wisder 
;and Anscombe. In close proximity with the chapel, 
a new Sunday school, unpretending in character, has 
sprung up, built by Messrs. Goddard and Blaker, 
Portslade. This holds 300 children. It opens into 
the infant school, held daily, for 260 childreo. Up 
to the present time 800/. have been realized by con- 
gregatioual aud other subscriptions, leaving 700/. still 
aue, 
Hereford —The restoration of Herefurd Cathedral 
is to be resumed in February next. 


Chester —The interior of the Lady Chapel of 
Chester Cathedral is undergoing a restoration. The 
ornamental colonring is in the hands of Mr. Octavius 
Hudson, of the local schcol of art. A considerable 
quantity of the old colour has been found adhering 
to the stonework, and this, according to the local 
Chronicle, will be strictly copied in the new painting. 
The stonework in one of the two openings on ea ch 
side of the Lady Chapel, which seems to have been 
cut away at the time the aisles were added, will be 
replaced : the other openings must remain as they are, 
to give acvess to the Lady Chapel from the. aisles. 
The earvinus and ornaments which have been broken, 
or have failed from the decay of the stone, will be 
reinstated. There will be more or less colouring given 
to all the vaulting, the ribs, and the mouldings, &e. 
so as to extend this kind of decoration over the whole 
interior. 

Warburton (Cheshire).—The old wooden church of 
Warburton bas been restored. The west-end gallery 
has been removed, and the plaster and whitewash have 
been taken off the old woodwork of the roof and oak 
pillars. Other alterations and restorations of a similar 
kind have been made, and the edifice thrown open its 
whole length about 50 or 60 feet. The high pews 
have been repleced by low open seats. Decorative 
improvements have been made in the little chancel or 
transept. At the east end of the church, a stained 
glass thre e-lizht window, by Mr. Wailes, has been 
pat up,—subjects, the E; piphany, Crucifixion, and 
Resurrection of our Saviour. The painter of the deco- 
rations, inclading texts in old church characters, was 
Mr. Chandley, of Warrington. The floor of the 
chancel has been Jaid with Minton’s coloured tiles, 
and the walls covered with symbolical paintings. The 
expense of the alterations has been defrayed by the 
| rector and the parish. 





SUBWAYS FOR SEWERS, RAILS, PIPES, 
AND WIRES. 


” 


‘AN improved scheme” for the tunnelling of 
crowded thoroughfares or other streets and roads, and 
the relief of traffic and facility of pipe-laying and 
lifting, drainage, &e. is proposed by Mr. Caarles 
Baylis, of the Poultry, Solicitor, from whose com- 
munication on the subject we shall give the leading 
features of the scheme, as far as our limits will allow 

Provision for tram or railway traffic, as well as for 
the laying and li‘ting of gas and water pipes, aud tele- 
graphic wires, and for the flow of sewage, all without 
inter erence with the usual surface traflic, are, on this 
scheme, made by excavating the ground to a suitable 
depth, and building three tunnels side by side, and 
parallel to each other. In the centre one is placed or 
constructed the main sewer for the thoroughfare, and 
in the two side tunnels it is proposed to place the gas 
aod water pipes and the telegraph wires. In order to 
gain access to these tunnels, apertures, covered with 
moveable metal or other plates or covers, are made on 
the top of the tunnels, and if thought desirable, 
strong sheets or blocks of glass may be let into the 
tops of the tunnels at intervals, so as to admit light 
to the interior. Of the advantages of ready access 
to gas aud water pipes, Kc. we need not now speak, 


| having frequently and long since drawn attention to 


this subject in the Builder. 

Oa the top of the tunnels it is proposed to con- 
struct two, three, or more lines of railw iY, an i imme- 
diately above the railways on the side tunnels, and at 
about the level of the present roads, it is proposed to 
build the road or way for the ordinary traflic; but 
instead of covering over the subterravean railway the 
whoie width of the street, it is proposed to leave an 
open _. about 6 feet wide, or the breadth 
stand, all down the centre of the thoroughfsre, except 
at appointed crossings, but covering the space over 
entirely where the streets intersect each other. Light 
ailway bene ath. 
The communication of the water aud gas-pipes, tele- 
graph wires, &c. with the streets, &c. would be by 
taking them througa a piece of iron tube of sufficient 
to be embedded in the brickwork at in- 


of a cabd- 


tervals. 
Mr. Baylis considers that the return on the 
outlay for such a scheme would be very large 


from the passenger and goods traflic alone; im 
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addition to which, the Post-office and other Govern- 
ment authorities, the City Corporation, Metro- 
politan Board of Works, owners and occupiers of 
premises, water, gas, and telegraph companies, and 
parochial authorities, would support and largely con- 
tribute to the carrying out as well as to the profits of 
the project. 








FALL OF HOUSES, CAMBERWELL. 
A WORD OF CAUTION. 
Tur disaster which occurred on the 14th inst. in 
De Crespigny-park, Camberwell, where a party-wall 
between two semi-detached houses, just ready for 
roofing, fell, and carried with it the greater part of 
the front and back walls of both houses, should 
serve as a warning, and prevent other accidents. 
Those who ought to know attribute the fall entirely 
to the recklessness with which the wall—18 inches 
in thickness, Aoneycombed with Aues— had been carried 
up in haste, without a particle of iron hooping as bond 
to compensate for inferior workmanship. The mate- 
rials of their several kinds are said to have been good. 
If the present weather continue, and the mode of 
building now pursued in several quarters we could 
name be persisted in, we shall have other falls before 
long. How some of the houses now being erected in 
the suburbs stand is a marvel,—the mortar made with 
loam instead of sand, the bricks the worst of “ place,” 
and these materials, such as they are, thrown together 
with reckless hand, without bond of any kind. The 
district-surveyors, ill-supported by many of the magis- 
trates where there is the least obscurity in the Act, 
are nearly powerless in the matter, but are neverthe- 
less visited with the abuse of the public whenever 
disaster occurs, 

Most earnestly we exhort the speculative builders 
of the suburbs to change their course, at any rate till 
summer comes again, or life will probably be sacri- 
ficed. On several previous occasions, when we had 
expressed these words of caution, the ink had scarcely 
dried before an accident happened. We sincerely 
hope it my not be so now. 





THE METROPOLITAN DRAINAGE 
QUESTION, 

We have been appealed to by various gentlemen 
who have suggested plans for the main drainage of 
the metropolis, to call attention to their respective 
claims of priority in the suggestion of such plans ; 


THE BUILDER. 

through the bottom of the truck into heaps of earth 
laid down for its absorption into compost, to be after- 
wards sp ead upon the fields as manure. Mr. Alnutt 
feels obliged to notice the very obvious objection of 
immensity of work thus produced in perpetuity ; but 
with the rain-fall running into the Thames, he docs 
not think his scheme impracticable, and remarks, 
that it is by division of labour that great works are 
accomplished, and that the metropolis might thus be 
drained by subdivison of labour, just as it is easily 
provided with gas or water, by several companies, 
while any attempt to do so by a single system, might 
be impracticuble, or at least unadvisable, 





METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 
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AN ARCHITECT ON SALT WATER AND 
NOT “AT SEA.” 

Ir is always interesting to us to see the general 
intelligence of an architect enabling him to distinguish 
himself in a matter not connected with his profession. 

A short time back, in a fog, the barque Ontario, of 
631 tons register,ran on the S.W. end of the Ply- 
mouth breakwater. She had remained there nearly 
two months, with only her bows above high water, 
having still between 500 and 600 tons of her cargo 
in hold, when Mr. Damant, of the firm of Damant and 
Reid, architects, one of whose works (the Devon and 
Cornwall Bank, at Plymouth) we recently mentioned, 
undertook to bring her into port with her remaining 
cargo. With the aid oi a diver, and the loan of three 
brigs-of-war, ceded by the Devonport dockyard autho- 





At a meeting of the Board, held on Monday, the | 
23rd inst. Mr. Thwaites, in the chair, further to con- 
sider and proceed upon a report, made by the chair- | 
man, of the result of the conference with the First | 
Commissioner of her Majesty’s Works, on the maio 
intercepting drainage, it was resolved, after several | 
motious bau been negatived,— 

‘That the reports of the Board submitted to the First | 
Commissioner, and also the reports of the referees, be re- 
ferred to the engineer of the Board, together with two | 
other civil engineers, and that they be instructed to re- 
port to the Board as to the best means of carrying out the 
main drainage of the metropclis, and that in report on the 
expense of the works proposed they will state, first, the 
amount necessary for carrying the sewage to b*, and, in 
ease the funds should be provided, the further cost in 
carrying the sewage to the point of outfall at Sea Reach.’» 


Mr. Thos. Hawkesley and Mr. Geo. Bidder were | 
appoiuted the referees, 
Mr. Leslie, in moving previously the rejection of | 
the plan sent by Capt. Galton, Mr. Simpson, and Mr. | 
Blackwell, went into an elaborate examination of it | 
aud of the report which accompanied it. 





EVILS OF LINHABITED STABLES. 
Wiru reference to the above subject (p. 662), per- 
mit me to direct attention to the fact that proper 
ventilation will lessen the great mortality, sickness, 
aud unhealthiness found in Marylebone, and in the 
163 inhabited stables inspected during the month. 
About three years ago, the coachman’s house over the 
mews of Sir S. M. Peto, bart. in Bayswater-road, 
was as unhealthy as any in Marylebone. When 
Watson’s ventilators were fixed for the stable and the 





but in some instances this course would only involve 
us in long correspondence and reclamation, without | 
the means on our part of determining the questions at | 
issue. We must content ourselves in the meantime | 
by mentioning that Mr. J. Bailey Denton, the engi- | 
neer to the General Land Drainage and Improvement 
Company, at Westminster, claims attention to the | 
cireumstance,—“ 1. That amongst the designs pre- | 


coachman’s house, by desire of Sir Morton, two of 
the children were suffering from chest diseascs, and 
ever since the coachman’s family had resided there 
the surgeon had been in attendance upon one or 
other of them: all looked sickly and had little appe- | 
tite. In the morning, when it was time to arise, they | 
felt as if they had not had a full night’s sleep. 
I called about six months after the ventilators were | 


rities, under a bond for 200/. to be paid in the event 
of the vessel’s sinking, &c. Mr. Damant, at low water, 
went to work. Two of the brigs were attached to 
the wreck, one on each side, near the stern, and one 
to her bows, by chains which looped the sunken 
vessel up to the others, aud as these loops depended 


| necessarily from the bows of the brigs, their ballast 
| was run aft to aid their leverage. 


Two steam-tugs 
were then affixed in readiness to the hull of the 
wreck. As the tide arose, the brigs did their expected 
duty, lifting their burthen into a floating position ; 
and, by the light of the moon, this strange mass of 
connected crafts moved safely, over a distance of 
nearly three and a half miles, from the outer side of 
the Breakwater into Catwater harbour. 

Mr. Damant’s difficulties were great. The har- 
bour-master’s report against the practicability of the 


| scheme had occasioned the demand of the bond ; and, 


without a word against avy official, the obstacles of 
“red tapeism ” were likely to be most serions to the 
undertaker. They have, however, only aided to 


enhance Dr. Damant’s triumph, end as he has so suc- 
| cessfully gone out of his usual beat in this exhibition 
of his knowledge, practical skill, and readiness, and 


“launching” just now is on the carpet, we may be 
excused for going something out of our ordinary way 
in recording it. He has anotber claim to our notice 
in being a connection of Mr. George Wightwick, to 
whom, not now in practice, the profession is under 
many obligations. 

Mr. Damant was formerly in the employ of Mr. 
Rendel, the late engineer, during which engagement 
he received a testimonial from the directors of the 
Edinburgh Water Company, for his services (in Mr. 
Rendel’s absence), while their Bill was before the 
House of Commons. 





ARTESIAN WELLS AND PURE WATER FOR 
LONDON. 

Ir is refreshing to look at the engraving of the 

Artesian Fountains at Grenelle, Paris, in the Buc/der 


sented to the Court of Sewers in 1849, there was one fixed, and Saw tlie children with rosy cheeks, and | of the week before last. I make no doubt but the 
(Mr. Denton’s own] which embodied all the govern- | heartily enjoying their sport. The mother informed | real water display will be fully equal to the pleasing 


ing principles, wow accepted as practicable and sound, | 


for the carrying out of that vast and important object, | 
the main drainage of the metropolis, and that no 
tangible acknowledgment of this fact has been made. | 


2. That the credit and advantages which usually | . 


follow successful competition have been bestowed 
upon a gentleman, who candidly admits that he 
did not originate the scheme he has furnished 
to the Metropolitan Board of Works.” In justice to 
Mr. Denton we mast also add, that in a communica- | 
tion, dated 29th ult. from Mr. H. C. Saunders, the | 
secretary to the referees appointed by Sir Benjamin | 
Hall, it is acknowledged, on the part of the referces, | 
that the principles enumerated by Mr. Denton in a 
previous Jetter as those on which his plan in 1849 | 
was founded, “ are, in the main, those since adopted 
by the Metropolitan Board of Works, and, with cer- | 
tain modifications, approved by the referees.” 

The only other case to which we shall at present | 
allude is that of Mr. Charles Maybury Archer, of 
Hampstead-road. Mr. Archer, after pointing atten- 
tion to Mr. Lipscombe’s hydraulic scheme, recently 
introduced to public notice in the columns of the 
Builder, says,—“ The new scheme in question appears 
to me to be an imitation of a comprehensive plan, | 
which, about the middle of 1856, I forwarded to the | 
commissioners appointed to consider the question cf | 
the main drainage, and to the commissioners for | 
ascertaining the best means for distributing the | 
sewage, and both of which desiderata I proposed to | 
accomplish by means of pneumatic or atmospheric | 
power,” | 

We may here say a few words as to a scheme pro- 
posed by Mr. H. Alnutt; “ drainage engineer.” Mr. | 
Alnutt suggests the construction of nine sewage | 
works, six on the north and three on the south side | 
of the Thames, with covered reservoirs near lines of | 
railway, along which the sewage could be drawn off 
1a closed trucks without pumping, precipitation, or 
deodorization, and sent into the country to timber 
stages, where it could be simply and at once dropped 





| moved, 


me, that since the house and stable were ventilated, | 
there had been no sickness in the family, and the air 

of the house felt as pleasant as if they lived in the | 
country. 

I know of very many similar facts that have occurred 

in London and the provinces. The horses require 

good ventilation a3 well as the grooms, and wherever 

stables are properly ventilated with freedom from 

draughts, the horses suffer less from disease, eat 

better, are stronger and better winded, are free from 

coughs, and maintain their money value. 

If stab'es and the inhabited rooms over them were 
ventilated, not only would there be health and com- | 
fort for the horses, and the grooms and their families, 
but there would be an almost total absence of stable 
smell in the vicinity of mews, and a most powerful | 
predisposing cause of fever and cholera would be re- | 
At present the mansions of the upper 
classes, so near to the mews, are well supplied with 
stable smells, through windows and other openings. | 
The effect, on delicate ladies especially, and on those | 
who live in the immediate neighbourhood of mews, is 
most injurious, from the accumulated and concentrated | 
stench of stables, Fresn Arr, 





BRONZE versus MEMORIAL | 
WINDOWS ; 
OR, EHRE PERENNIUS versus SPLENDIDIOR VITRO.* 
THe sturdy men of ancient name, 
Whose memories cannot pass, 
Laid broad the footings of their fame, 
And wrote themselves on brass. 


MONUMENTAL 


But modern fame, more soon deserved 
(If not so fixed—alas !), 
Is sometimes suitably preserved 
In brilliant, brittle glass, 
ANON, 





* Suggested by reading “Harrow Revisited,” in the 
Builder of 21st inst, 





impression conveyed by the engraving. It does greatt 
credit to M. Ivon, engineer, for his good taste. 

‘The question will no doubt be asked by many,—lIs 
it not possible for such wells aud such designs to be 
constructed and carried out in London and other large 
towns and cities in England? I answer decidedly, 
yes, if a fair scope be given to designers, and the 
judges will act with real judgment. But no unpre- 
judiced man of sense, taste, or reflection can say our 
recent competition designs fur “‘ Public Offices,” “ Wel- 
lington Monument,” and “ Sub-ways”’ have had any 
other decision than would have resulted from a lottery 
wheel. The public funds have been wasted and mis- 
applied. There is no possibility, | am assured, of any 
of the prize designs being practically adopted, and 
the public have only been amused or interested for no 
purpose but that of bringing out a useless display of 
patience, perseverance, aud wasted energy of architects 
aud artists, many of whom must be heart-sick at their 
fruitless labours and empty pockets. 

Bat another great mischief is the waste of valuable 
time, as well as energies, of the past two or three years, 
producing nothing but vague, idle declamation, instead 
of works such as those which have practically and 
steadily progressed in France, and which prove the 
superiority of action over our ¢a/é, Is this to last: 
Are we to make no progress? And are we to con- 
tinue to pander to, if not to fuster, public nuisances, 
when the remedies are in our own hands, if we will 
only steadily adopt and use them? These are vital 
questions. Can the public funds be more appro- 
priately expended than in employing our working 
classes and tradesmen in the removal of nuisances, 
and substitution of social and moral benefits, by intro- 
duction of works and constructions which will produce 
plenty of pure air and pure water,—which, in combina- 
tion with proper dwelliugs for the poor, must advantag: 
all? The stoppage of the Artesian well at Keutish- 
town was a great mistake: 1,302 feet of sinking and 
boring were left, as a failure, when a few hundred feet 
more would have given satisfactory aud remunerative 
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results. Let us hope this work will soon be resumed. 
As to the sewage, now discharging into the Thames, that 
will, I trust, some day be prevented, and be applied to 
its proper purpose for crop-growing; but this, like 
“the good time coming,” we must wait a little longer 
for, at the rate we are now slowly dragging along, 
and doing nothing. PRACTICAL, 





EXAMINATIONS IN ARCHITECTURE. 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY. 


THE delegacy appointed to carry into execution the | 
statute passed last term concerning the examination | 


of persons not members of the University, has agreed 


upon the scheme of examination for the year 1858. | 


In the list of subjects in which caudidates may be 
examined we fiud the following :— | 
“ Drawing and Architecture. 

1. Drawing from the flat, from models, from 
memory, and in perspective; and drawing of plens, 
sections, and elevations. | 
2. Design in pen-and-ink, and in colour. | 

3. The history and principles of the arts of design. 

A fair degree of skill in free-hand drawing will be 
required in order that a candidate may pass in this 
section.” 
The examination will commence on Monday, the 


21st of June, 1858. | 





THE NEW RIVER COMPANY. 

Str,—I have just seen, in the Bui/der for the 12th 
of September last, an article headed “ Hertford,” in 
which it is stated that the New River Company are 
concentrating the sewers of the town in their new 
deodorizing beds, where all the foul sewage water 
from the town will be filtered and passed into the Lee 
trust in a clear state. Can it be possible that the | 
New River Company really intend that the inhabitants 
of the metropolis shall drink filtered sewage water ? 
If so, the sooner this is put a stop to the better. 
Hanging would be too good for meu who would per- 
petrate such an abomination. B. Jones, Jun. 








PROCEEDINGS UNDER METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING ACT. 
EXEMPTED BUILDINGS.—MILITIA DEPOT. 


JOHN JAY, APPELLANT t. HENRY JOHN HAMMOND, 
RESPONDENT. 

Tus was an appeal (heard at the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, on the 21st inst.) from a conviction by a metro- 
politan police magistrate, whereby the appellant was con- 
victed in 1s. and costs, for not giving, pursuant to the 38th 
section of the Metropolitan Building Act, two days’ notice 
to the district surveyor before commencing a certain 
building. The question for the decision of the court was 
whether the buiiding came under the 6th clause, which 
exempted from the operation of the Act all buildings em- 
ployed for her Majesty’s use or service. It appeared that 
the building was in course of erection by the commissioners 
of lieutenancy in the city of London, as a depot for 
the London militia, and for the deposit and safe custody 
of its arms, accoutrements, and stores. The commissioners 
were appointed by letters patent on the lst December, 
1853, and, by 1 George LV. chap. 10, they were empowered 
to array, train, and exercise the militia, and also to erect, 
purchase, or hire premises. 

Mr. M. Smith was now heard in support of the convic- 
tion. The buildings exempted by the 6th section of the 
Metropolitan Building Act (18 and 19 Vict. c. 122) were 
“* Her Majesty’s royal palaces, any building in the posses- 
sion of her Majesty, her heirs or successors, or employed 
for her Majesty’s use or service.” He contended that 
these words meant buildings belonging to and directly in 
the employment of the Crown. | 

Lord Campbell.—That is not what the Act says. | 

Mr. Smith.—It is not a building in the use of the Crown. | 

Lord Campbell.—It is used for holding arms and ammu- | 
nition belonging to her Majesty, and for the protection of 
the realm. 

Mr. Smith.—The magistrate treated it as a building for 
the use and service of the commissioners of lieutenancy. 
They have a duty cast upon them to find and — a 
building, and to deposit in it the militia arms and stores. 

Mr. Justice Wightman.—Everything kept there is the 
property of the Crown. 

Lord Campbell.—The words of the section are too strong 
to get over. This is clearly a building for her Majesty’s 
use and service, and it is wholly immaterial at whose ex- 
pense it is erected or maintained. 

The other judges concurring, the conviction was quashed. 


It is right to mention that it was not the builder 
in this case who objected to admit the control of the 
district surveyor, but the advisers of the court of 
lieutenancy. The court of lieutenancy applied to the 
judges for costs as against Mr. Hammond, but the 
court refused them, saying he was a “ public otlicer,” 
acting in what he considered to be the discharge of 
his duty. 7 





Gas IN MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. — Melbourne 
is now illuminsted by gas. The streets of the city 
for the first time ‘‘ saw the light” on the 12th of 
August, and the event was convivially celebrated by 
the mayor and his friends at the “Criterion.” Owing 
to the extreme width of the streets, however, and the 
great interval which separates the standards from each 
other, the general effect was not so brilliant as had 
been generally anticipated. | 





Books Receiver. 
An Account of Church Bells ; with some Notice of 
Wiltshire Bells and Bell-founders. By the Rev. 
W. C. Luis. Parker: London and Oxford. 1857. 


THIs account of church bells was originally read at a 
meeting of the Wilts Archeological Society, at Salis- 
bury, in 1854, and appeared in that Society’s 
Magazine. The author has since collected much 
additional information, and has embodied what he 





considered of sufficient interest in the account now 
published. The volume coutains a copious list of 
founders, a comparative scale of tenor bells, and in- 
scriptions from nearly 500 parishes in various parts 
of the country. 
drawn up almost exclusively from bell inscriptions, 
Some plates are given showing various modes of hang- 
ing bells, &e. The author divides his treatise into 
rewarks on belfries, bell-founders, and foundries ; bell 
metal, casting and tuning, hanging, cost, legends, and 
ringing of bells; and on ancient bells, spoliation of 
bells in the sixteenth century, and on the comparative 
scale of tenor bells. There is thus here a good deal 
of information to be got upon this (at present) rather 
prominent and popular subject, although the account 
does not enter into the history of bells in general, 
which, indeed, had already been done by several 
writers, such as the Revs. A. Gatty and H.T. Ella- 
combe. The latter gentleman, by the way, has just 
had published (Hamilton, Adams, and Co. London) 


| An Affectionate Address to Ringers in every Church 


and Parish ;” being a ‘‘ Ringers’ True Guide, contain- 
ing a safe Directory for every true Churchman,” by 
S. Beaufoy, a dissenting preacher. The fact that there 
are no less than 70,000 bell-ringers in the country 
seems to afford a sufficient apology for the publication 
of this little tract by one so well known in connection 
with church bells as our readers will remember Mr. 
Ellacombe to be. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 

Poetry and Pictures from Thomas Moore. 
Longman and Co. 1858. 
THe publishers say, “ ‘he demand for illustrated books 
for presents has led them to suppose that a selection 
from the poems of Thomas Moore would be accept- 
able.” We cannot praise the /ogic of the advertise- 
ment, good Messrs. Longman, but we quite agree 
with what is meaut, and can cordially admire the 
book which has resulted from the supposition. 
Eighteen artists, including Cope, Dancan, Birket 
Foster, Horsley, Maclise, F. R. Pickersgill, S. Read, 
W. H. Rogers (the Initial Letters and Ornaments), 
G. Thomas, Topham, H. Warren, and Harrison Weir, 
have co-operated in the illustration of Moore’s world- 
famous songs; but Mr. Birket Forster plays the chief 
part, aud has contributed some of the most charming 
landscapes he ever drew without having them spoilt, 
as for example, the illustrations to “ As a beam o’er 
the face of the waters may glow ” (simply sky and 
sea), ‘‘ Venice,’ both engraved by J. Cooper, and 
“When through the piazetta,” engraved by W. T. 
Tinton. ‘The best of the figure subjects is F. R. 
Pickersgill’s to “‘ Young Love’s Dream.” Duncan’s 
drawing to “I saw from the beach,” W. Thomas’s 
‘March, nor heed those arms that hold you,” 
G. Thomas’s “ Young Jessica,” and Cope’s “ As once 
a Grecian maiden wove,” bating the costume, are 
amongst the best. It is a charming book. 


VARIORUM, 


“The Pick and Gad” is a monthly record of 
mining and its allied sciences and arts, the first num- 
ber of which has just been issued by the proprietor, 
Mr. Whitton Arundell, of Henrietta-street, Covent- 
garden, mining engineer and surveyor, by whom it 
is conducted. The number opens with the first part 
of an article on “ The Physical and Geological Strue- 
ture of the Mining Districts of Corawall and South 
Devon,” accompanied by a geological map of the 
same districts. There are also papers ‘“‘ Ou the 
School of Mines and its Publications,” and “Ou the 
Drainage of Mines,” with reviews of cognate books, 
aud a montbly summary of scientific and art pro- 
gress, list of prices of metals, &c. A new and 
enlarged edition of “ The Execuators’ Guide,” by Mr. 
J. C. Hudson, late of the Legacy-Duty Office at 
Somerset House, has been published by Messrs. 
Longman and Co. This very useful little book is 
not iutended to supersede legal advice, bat rather to 


London : 





| point ont to the numerous class of executors what is 


obvious and what requires such advice, in the exercise 
of their very onerous and multifarious duties. Con- 
sidering the ‘“‘mess” which too many executors 
make of these duties, every one of them onght to 
have a guide such as this at hand, for reference and 
instruction wherever he feels any doubt, and not 
seldom, too, where he has not begun to do so discreet 
an act as fo doubt occasionally happens to be. The 
utility of a reliable guide such as this, may be esti- 


| Hiscellanea. 


. | 
mated from the fact, that more than 18,000 wills are | 
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annually proved in Enogland and Wales alone.-—— 
Mr. Toulmin Smith has had published by Stanford, 
of Charing-cross, “ A Vindication of Common Sense, 
Human Nature, and Practical Improvement, against 
the Manifesto of Centralism put forth at the Social 
Science Association, 1857,” in which this expert 
writer tells us, in a leading title, that “local self- 
government [is] un-mystified.”” Doubtless, when 
local self-government is itself ripped up as ably by 
some special pleader on behalf of Centralism as 
Centralism has been by Mr. T. Smith on behalf 
of local self-government, neutral and disinterested 
“ parties” will be able to judge between the contend- 
ing principles, and to decide, fully and finally, which 





Indeed, the account itself has been |} best, or whether (as we rather suspect) both be not 


best,—that is, when each is stripped of its own 
special and peculiar superfluities and abuses, and re- 
habilitated by the amendment of its own short- 
comings. Meantime, we fear that for every Rowland 
of central misgovernment, an Oliver of local self- 
misgovernment would not be difficult to fiad——We 
have received from Sir Richard Mayne the “ Fares 
for Hackney Carriages, and distances within a cirele 
of four miles’ radius from Charing-cros:, measured by 
authority of the Commissioner of Police ;” and as by 
Act of Parliament, in case of dispute, these tables are 
to be received as conclusive evidence, the public 
should know that the list is published by C. Knight, 
and by W. Clowes and Sons. 





| 


| Gas: THe Metroporis DivipeD anp Mowno- 
POLIZED BY THE GAs ComMpPaNies. — A scheme, 
whereby the metropolitan gas consumers are divided 
into so many lots, and handed over each to one 
special gas company, as a subject for monopolized 
dealing; and, hence, whereby the consumers are 
| placed entirely at the mercy of the heretofore com- 
| peting companies, has beea matured and resolved 
upon by the Metropolitana Gas Companies ; and it is 
full time the gas consumers of the metroplis were 
| awakened to the necessity of resisting the snare. Some 
of the vestries, indeed, are already up and doing, and 
an important meeting of deputations of leading 
parishes was held on the 1Sth inst. in the Court- 
house of St. Marylebone, for the purpose of conferring 
on the subject. Resolutions, in favour of genera! 
co-operation to resist the attempt, were unanimously 
passed, and an adjournment voted, to afford time and 
opportunity for communication with a// the vestries 
and district Boards of the metropolitan parishes, and 
for the obtainment of powers for further action. Just 
as the meeting was concluding an important letter 
was received from the town-clerk of Manchester, 
stating that the profit of gas lighting to the corpora- 
tion amounted to between 30,000/. and 40,000/. per 
annum, and was applied to local improvements—an 
intimation which was received with loud applause. 

St. Mark’s Nationat ScHoots, OLpD-sTREET- 
ROAD.—The opening festival of these schools was 
held last week, and the opportunity was availed of to 
present a testimonial to the architect : a large number 
of ladies and gentlemen were present. The schools 
are in the Gothic style, and capable of holding three 
hundred boys and girls. The architect was Mr. 
E. C. S. Blake, of Westminster. The builder was 
Mr. Smith. The testimonial consisted of a handsome 
clock, on an ebony stand, and under a glass shade, 
with an inscription on a silver plate. 

Fears ror WELLS CaTHEDRAL.—Will you permit 
me, through the medium of your columns, to call 
attention to the works lately commenced on the south 
side of Wells cathedral. A few years ago irreparable 
injury was done to the wonderful west front by the 
repairs then made, bearing all the evidences of hasty 
contract work without attentive or competent super- 
vision: I was, therefore, alarmed during a visit to the 
neighbourhood of Wells, a week or two ago, at hearing 
of the contemplated restoration of the whole of the 
south side, under the superintendence of a surveyor 
and auctioneer of the town. As the safety and pre- 
servation of our venerable churches is a matter of 
national importance, I think it is the duty of every 
oue to endeavour to prevent any meddling with them, 
except under the most watchful aud zealous care of a 
thoroughly competent architect. A very intelligent 
stone carver, whom I met at Glastonbury, and who, 
during many years’ work at restorations under eminent 
men, has imbibed an intense love for his work, ex- 
pressed to me very deep regret at the manner in which 
the work is being performed, and assured me that the 
so-called restoration would be the mere destruction of 
the exquisite old details. An insertion of this rote, 
or, what would be better, a few words from your 
influential pen, may induce the authorities to consult 
some architect of known ability in such matters as to 
whether the work really is going on properly or not, 
and, should the report prove uofavourable, they can- 
not, of course, wish it to proceed as at present. 


J.A.C. 
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Tue Prize Designs ror tier GOVERNMENT 


Tue Leeps Town-HaLtt Contrract.—The Town 





! : , ae 
| A Covered Wark.-—Cet through Russell-square, 


: = . . r . | 
Orricres.—We are glad to hear thot these designs, as | Council of Leeds held a special meeting ou Wednesday | and let there be an avenue, gravelled, and covered 


we thought they ought to be, are intended to be 
further exhibited ; 
Scotland having induced the Board of Works to allow 
them to be sent to Edinburgh for that purpose. 


in last week, when they authorized the town clerk to 


| the assignees of Mr. Samuel Atack, the contractor for 
| the town-hall, with reference to the works of that 


(across the garden-ground), Crystal Palace-like, from 


the Architectural Institute of | defend the council azainst a bill, filed in Chancery by | Bloomsbury-square to Gordon-square. The climate 


forbidding garden exercise for several moaths in the 
| year, this would serve a private advantage, and being 


~ j . . . . . . . . | e 
Liverroon AxcuirreturAL Society, — At a_ building, in which certain claims against the council,|a thoroughfare for pedestrians (never numerous), 


meeting on the 18th, Mr. S. Huggins, President, in 
the chair, Mr. F. Horner read a paper entitled “A 
Plea for the Beautiful in Art.” 
followed, in the course of which Mr. F. Howard re- 
marked that the fine arts were not fine arts unless 


they interested the imagination, and through the | the Government inspector, was present at the exami- | 
imagination appealed to the higher emotions of the | nation of Mr. Cochrane, the master’s, pupils, and nine | 
soul. Comie pictures, he said, were only admissible medals were awarded to the works in a more advanced | 
when they were s» treated as to elevate the comicality | | 


of the subject, aud to Wilkie was due the credit of 


having entirely originated that mode of treating | 


| amounting to upwards of 20,000/. are set forth. 


THe Duprey Scuoon or Art.—The second 


A brief discussion | annual examination of the pupils in this school took | 


place last week, and the drawings were exhibited and 
| visited by many of the townspeople. Mr. Wylde, 


i 


stage. 
Higham Ferrers Cuurca (NoRTHAMPTON- 
SHIRE).—We are asked by the officials to mention 


comie subjects, the Dutch comic pictures, so called, | that this formerly collegiate church is undergoing 
though they exemplified the principles of the art, | restoration under the superintendence of Mr. W. 
being coarse, and frequently indecent. Art was one | Slater. Higham was the birthplace of Archbishop 
thing and the application of art another, and all the Chicheley, who is said to have been found here 
principles of art might be combined without pro- tending his father’s sheep by William of Wickham, 
ducing fine art at all. Mr, Picton said he could not | who, noticing his inteligence, instilled into him his 
help thinking that Mr. Horner had taken in some architectural as well as his church principles. He 
respects rather too desponding a view of the state of | has left at Higham, in the bedchouse and school, 
art at the present day. With regard to architecture, | proofs of his attachment to his native place ; and the 
he denied that the architects of the present day were fine parish church, though in the main a ceutury 
older, shows, it is stated, indications of having 





























greater copyists than those of any former period. 
They took old styles as their types, as the Greeks took 
the Ezyptian for their type, but they were continually | 


creating new features, and were going on in that way 
insensibly to develope what would be a thoroughly 
new and original style of art. 

Sr. Martrn’s-iN-THE-Fietps Liprary AND 
Reapinc Room.—A lecture on the ‘ Seven Churches 
of Asia” was given on the 17th inst. by the Hon. 
Sec. the Rev. W. J. Beamont. The rev. the vicar, in 
taking the chair, informed the meeting that their hon. 
sec, was about to leave them, and eulogised the zeal 
and energy he had displayed in discharging his duties 
and promoting the instruction aud amusement of the 
working classes. 
great interest ; the more so from the rev. lecturer 
having visited personally the scenes he described. 


undergone a restoration in the hands of the Arch-/ 
bishop, whose likeness and arms are to be found in | 
| inches apart: every fourth bar sustains a platform 


the Perpendicular woodwork of the chancel. There 
is a curious pavement at the east end, which has been 
drawn and described by Lord Alwyne Compton. 
Towards the restoration fund, her Majesty has con- 
tributed 105/. 


tions, owners of Jand or houses in the parish, having 


| from say six o'clock a.m. to eight p.m. for some nionths 
in the year, Each path-side to be railed, to prevent 
encroachments in the garden. Posts to be placed at 
each end. The expense to be divided between the 
| estate holders and the Government.—C. D. 

Roman Remarns at GLoucester.—Some Roman 
remains have been discovered by workmen while 
making excavations for cellars in Northgate-street. 
At the depth of about 8 fect, the bases of two columns, 
| 5 feet apart, were discovered, resting in their original 
| position on square stone plinths, flanked on the one 
| Side by a square pilaster, and surrounded by the base- 
ment walls of an old Roman structure. At the dis- 
tance of 8 feet from the columns, and facing the 
street, were the remaics of a doorway. A stone 
tablet or niche was found with its face to the ground, 
and bearing in bold alto relievo the figures of 
Esculapins and Hygeia. 

Binks’s Travettinc Scarro.p.—At the Hull 
Public Rooms a machine of simple construction has 
been exhibited. It consists of a perpendicular ladder 
supported by a “strut.” The ladder poles in this 





instance are 40 feet in height, the lower bars being 
4 feet, and the upper ones 3 feet in length, and 19 


about 5 feet long and 1 to 2 feet wide, placed on the 
inside of a Jadder, and an equally wide ledge is placed 
on the top of the machine, the feet of which are 





The parishioners, in number about | 
1,100, and none of them, with very trifling excep- | 
| Look To your Corn Deposirs.—The founda- 





grooved into another ledge, which being supported by 
iron wheels, becomes a travelling platform. 





The lecture was listened to with | 


raised 1,450/. by voluntary subscriptions, are appeal-| tion stone of a Lanatic Asylum was laid at Not- 
ing to the public for the supply of the remainder of | tingham, a week or two siuce, when a bottle, con- 
the sum required. | taining a parchment record and a number of coins, 
Weston’s Music-natt, High Horporn.—This | was deposited under it, as usual. A watch was kept 
is a very handsome apartment, which has been built | each mght, until Friday, in last week, when the stone, 
under the direction of Messrs. Finch Hill, and Pa- | having been built upon and embedded in masonry, 
iraire. Itis more than 100 feet long, about 40 feet wide, | was thought secure. The thieves, however, hid also 
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Tue Appropriation or SmrrurieLp.—This im-| and 40 feet high, and the ceiling, divided into ten kept watch. Tue workmen, on Saturday morning, 
portant question still remains undecided, and the pre- compari ments, is elaborately ornamented, and, together | found that the stone had been undermined, and the 
sent position of affairs is as follows:—The committee | with the front of the gallery, displays a considerable coins extracted. The actual present value was 
appointed to arrange this business have, it appears, amount of fanciful design. Iron columns, with orna- only 12s. 
failed to agree with the Ciancellor of the Exchequer, mental spandrils, carry the gallery: the end-wall, next | Carpenters’ AND Joiners’ Strike tN Man. 
who will not sauction any plan which does not the orchestra and stage, is lined with large sheets of |cumsteR.—As the turnouts have refused ev ory offer 
leave sufficient space in front of St. Bartholomew’s looking-glass, surrounded by drapery. The colour is of arbitration or mediation on the dispute, the hopes 
Hospital. We believe that the Government are’ delicate and pretty, and the decorations, by Messrs. | entertained that the strike would speedily terminate 
willing to give up all the ground on the Charter-| Homan and Beensen, appropriate and pleasiug. The | have been dissipated. The employers have obtained 
house side of Long-laue, and that the committee are approaches are laid with Bale’s patent mosaic quarries, hands from distant localities, and some of the old 
not satisfied with this arrangement, and are deter- by the Poole Architectural Pottery Company. The | hauds, tired of their uncomfortable position on strike, 
mined to bring the matter under the consideration of hall is lighted by five glass chandeliers, the centre one have returned to work. Oue of the largest building 
Parliament. Due regard, it is to be hoped, will be of which is too large. firms has obtaimed one-fourth of their usual comple- 
paid to the connection of the site with many impor-| THe ArcnitecruRAL ExuiBiTion.—A correspon- | ment. 
tant national associations, and the value of open areas. dent says:—‘ On seeing the advertisement of the | PoLyTEcHNIc Institut1on.—Mr. Pepper's lec- 

Sr. Micuari’s, Cornnien.—At a vestry meeting Architectural Committee, permitting the exhibition | ture, entitled “* A Scuttle of Coals, from the Mine to 
of the parish of St. Michael, Cornhill, on the 19th of the drawings for the new Goverament Offices and the Fireside,” embodying an account of his visit to a 
instant, Mr. Herbert Williams, the surveyor of the Memorial Church, I was in doubt whether the designs | mine, and illustrated very fully by dissolving views, 
Deapers’ Company, was elected parish surveyor. We for the new Islingtoa V estry-hall would be admiss- is oue of the most interesting ever delivered within 
hope this may be a move towards getting the new ible, they having been previously exhibited; but the walls of the Polytechnic, and may be listened to 
porch of the church finished, and the removal of the "pon making inquiries I have been given to under- | with advantage by young and old alike. The danger- 
ugly hoardiog that has so long been an eyesore to the stand that as it was a /oca/ exhibition, and for /ocal ous conditions uader which the miners pursue their 
public. | purposes alone, it will not preclude them from the work are des ribed, as well as the mitigations which 

Tue Duptey Dratwace.—In the last number of forthcoming exhibition; therefore I wish to make | science provides; and a number of valuable statistics 
the Builder there is a paragraph respecting the Dudley 
drainage plans. As I have never troubled you with a who m 


‘this known, through your p»per, to others like myself are conveyed to the hearer in so pleasant a manner, 
ay be in doubt, and I trust that competitors will | that after being thoroughly amused, he finds himself 
word respecting any works of mine (excepting advertise- send their designs thit a comparison may be drawa | considerably instructed. 

ments for tenders), I am sure you will not deny me between the rejected and premiated drawings, Tur Crock or Rye Cavrcu.—Presuming that 
space to correct some inaccuracies in this paragraph. Betrer CEMETERY Comerti 10n.—The suceess- | the subject of “ Public Clocks ” is a legitimate portion 
It is incorrect that “the Board of Health applied for ful competitor is Mr. E. Holmes. We stated this of the scope of your useful work, as connected with 
his [my] account up to the present time.” I sent last week ; but, through a printer saccident, the three buildings, I should feel much obliged if one of your 
them such an account voluntarily, and they at once lines containing the intimation (bot!om of first columa, | readers could furnish some particulars to be depended 
referred it to their own officials, whose report, that I P- 683), were shifted to the foot of the third column. | oy respecting the very large old clock in the old 
was entitled to b: paid the full amount of my claim, | THE Giascow Masons. — The master masons church of the old town of Rye, in Sussex, which | 
was presented at the last meeting of the Board, and have conceded the demand of the operatives that their saw there some few years ago and I presume is there 
entered on their minutes. A resolution was passed Wages shall be paid fortnightly ; and this cause of now. The large dial-plate was placed either over the 
requesting me to meet a committee of the whole dispute bas been so far satisfactorily arranged. We great east window or the east face of the tower, | 
Board, to advise with them, as their engineer, as to Tegtet to state, however, as one of the results of the | forget which, but the pendulam swung inside the body 
proceeding as soon as possible with the sewerage present monetary crisis, that on Saturday before last of the church and was seen in motion through the 
works most necessary; aud also, to arrange for pay- 790 operative masons were dismissed from employ- east window, My reason for making this application 
ment of what was due to me. This is the correct ment in Glasgow, and that the number of unemployed | js, that in a long*and very interesting article in the 
version of the words, “the account was referred to a Was likely to be very considerably increased at the 7ijmes of the 18th instant, headed “ The Tower and 
committee of the whole Board.” The greatest in- end of the past week. | Clock at Westminster” (and which the Zimes of 
accuracy is, that after giving to the public my Scarrotp AccipeNTs. — Three men were on a_ the next day, under the head of “The Recasting of 
account (with, perhaps, an unnecessary amount of scaffold of a building in course of erection in Beer- | the Westminster Bell,” admits to be incorrect in some 
detail), your informant has placed in juxtaposition lane, Tower-street, when the plank on which they | particulars), it is stated, “ It (the pendulum | is 14 feet 
with it, “the estimated cost of the sewerage is were standing suddenly broke, and they fell to the | long, weighing over 6 ewt. and more than double the 
40,000/.” 1 beg to inform you that the sum total of basement, a depth of 60 feet. One of them received | size of the Post-oflice clock pendulum, which was the 
the estimates is very nearly 50,0007. | extensive injuries. Another scaffold accident took largest in the world.” If by “size” is meant 
Witiram Ler. place last week on the premises of Mr. Hind, an up- | “dength,” I cannot but fancy that it is an error, and 
*,* The paragraph in question was inserted simply holsterer, of Totteoham-court-road. William Hunt, | that the pendulum of Rye church clock is “ /arger,” 
as supplying information, and was not intended to foreman to the bricklayers, fell from one of the stages | that is, “/onger” than either. But, apart from this, 
convey any matter of offence. The estimated cost of of the scaffold into the stone-yard, a height of near 40 the clock, from its size and make, is a curiosity worthy 
the sewerage was stated at the meeting of the Board feet. Both his thighs were broken, and his skull was | a notice in your useful journal. As Rye was one of 
to be the sum named in the paragraph in question, fractured, with concussion of the brain. The case is the ancient cinque ports, with a good trade, perhaps 

and was so reported in the local papers. _ Perfectly hopeless. the clock may be of foreign make.—AN INQUIRER. 
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